There are countless words to describe how club 
sports contribute to an Oberlin education ... 


At Oberlin, students learn to give their best in the classroom, 


the rehearsal stage, the practice studio and the playing field. As 


researchers, performers and scholars, they set their own goals and 


cross their own finish lines. For the hundreds of Oberlin students 
who participate in one of Oberlin’s 14 club sports each year, they also 


learn leadership skills, ingenuity and teamwork, while having fun 
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12 Teaching the Teachers 

Come June, Oberlin’s new teacher candidates will tackle a 12-month master’s degree program 
that combines graduate study and a full year in Oberlin’s public schools. / by Aaron 
Mucciolo ’02 
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16 Transforming the Ordinary 
Massachusetts artist Sarah Belchetz-Swenson '60 paints from life what is close at hand, 
uncovering the magic in everyday occurrences. / by Mary Bagg 


20 Taking the Second Amendment to Court 


When the Supreme Court decides its most significant gun control case in 70 years later this 
spring, Oberlinians will have played a major part in laying the groundwork. / by Ted Gest ’68 


24 Child’s Play 

Robert Lemle ’75 and Roni Kohen-Lemle '76 are cofounders of the Long Island Children’s 
Museum, a hands-on cultural and educational institution that exemplifies Oberlin’s core 
values. / by Heidi Waleson 


28 Winter Term in South Africa 

For 22 days in January, Oberlin students toured two regions of South Africa, where they 
interacted with top business executives, activists, and religious leaders for an up close study 
of the country’s social and political climate. / by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


On the Cover: Sarah Belchetz-Swenson with one of her newest works, Waking Up. 
Photo by Michael Bauman. 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Ensuring Access for All 


DURING THE FIRST TWO MONTHS of this year, I traveled 
to Washington, D.C., New York City, Boston, and 
Cleveland to speak with alumni of the College and 
the Conservatory of Music. It was great meeting so 
many of you, and I appreciate the time you took to 
share your enthusiasm for Oberlin and your ideas, 
insights, and concerns. 

In our conversations, many of you described your Oberlin days as transfor- 
mative, in part because studying here exposed you to ideas, events, and people 
you might never have considered on your own. I've heard so many lovely stories 
about how alums first came to Oberlin as the son or daughter of well-educated, 
affluent parents living in New York City or Seattle, and became roommates or 
best friends with someone whose parents were blue-collar workers from Lorain 
or Chicago. Those encounters helped you to see the world from someone else's 
perspective and to get the most out of your Oberlin experience. 

Having a mix of young people from all socio-economic strata is critical to the 
success of liberal arts education in general and, in particular, to Oberlin, where 
inclusion and diversity are our bedrock values. That is why in my remarks to 
alumni I have been stressing access. I believe one of our primary tasks is to 
ensure that future generations of young people from every level of society have 
access to Oberlin’s excellence in liberal arts, science, and music. 

Access is currently a hot topic in higher education. Oberlin is already doing 
more in terms of financial aid than many of its peer schools. But we need to 
enhance our commitment. If there was only one thing | could ask you to do, it 
would be to help ensure access by funding scholarships for needy students. To 
build on the extraordinary achievements of Oberlin’s past and present, to raise 
Oberlin’s national and international profile to a level commensurate with its 
standing as a preeminent liberal arts college and conservatory of music, we need 
to keep our outstanding teaching and our remarkable research opportunities 
open to all. 

Oberlin’s spirit of inclusion and social activism, its insistence on academic 
and artistic excellence, and its great traditions of leadership, innovation, and 
creativity can be seen in our new Graduate Teacher Education Program, in 
Robert Lemle and Roni Kohen-Lemle’s cofounding of the Long Island Children’s 
Museum, and in Sarah Belchetz-Swenson’s compelling paintings, all featured in 
this issue. 

Last but not least, | am thrilled to pass on some late-breaking news. After a 
nationwide search, Sean Decatur has been named dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. Sean is an outstanding leader, scholar, and teacher. He is coming 
to us from Mount Holyoke College, where he is associate dean of faculty for sci- 
ence and professor of chemistry. Professor Renee Romano, Sean’s wife, is also 
a superb scholar and teacher, and will join the College of Arts and Sciences fac- 
ulty as an associate professor of history. Please join me in welcoming them! 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. e-mail: alum. mag @oberlin.edu; 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e A GREEN LEADER 
The Fall/Winter issue of the alumni magazine 
is filled with terrific history, campus activi- 
ties, and coverage of the presidential inaugu- 
ration. Of particular interest to me is the lat- 
est movement toward environmental leader- 
ship in buildings, faculty, and research. I had 
already read about OC topping 
the Sierra Club’s “cool!” 
schools list 
very appropriate. 
However, when | 
read that the Phyllis 
Litoff jazz building 
would not only be 
LEED certified, but 
at the gold level, and 
would be the first music 
building in the world to 
be highly certified, I was 
even more thrilled. And the 
article “Green Chemistry 
Takes Root” tells me it’s all 
over Oberlin. I was also excited to see 
President Krislov focus on environmental 
responsibilities and actions in his inaugural 
speech. My only disappointment was that 
there was no mention in the speech about 
how important athletics is on our campus 
today. Since the start-up of the John W. 
Heisman Club (which I initiated in the late 
70s), athletics has come a long way, support- 
ing both men’s and women’s athletic efforts. 
With athletes, musicians, dancers, environ- 
mentalists, scientists, and others crossing 
paths at Oberlin, the campus continues to be 
a place of innovation, diversification, oppor- 
tunity, and health. 

Martin Dugan '73 

Holland, Mich. 


e AN EDUCATION IN JUSTICE 

| commend your recent article about the stu- 
dent protest in 1967 against the military 
recruiters at Oberlin, and I take issue with 
Norman Carr's criticism (Fall/Winter “Letters 
to Editor”). | knew Robert Carr, then the pres- 
ident of Oberlin (and Norman’s father), 
through my role as a student representative on 
a committee that was involved with campus 


policies. In October 1967, | had been at the 
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College for only a month. I did not under- 
stand the full history of the Vietnam War and 
U.S. involvement in Indochina, and I thought 
that “freedom of speech” was being threat- 
ened. So I stepped over the students blocking 
the entrance to the room where the recruiter 
was stationed. | had no intention of join- 
ing the Navy; this was all about his “free- 
dom” to speak. Over the course of the 
year, however, I learned what U.S. 
involvement in that war meant. 
During the summer of 1968, when I 
worked in a steel tubing factory in 
Illinois, | had long discussions with 
black workers, which included 
debates about where the Civil 
Rights Movement was going fol- 
lowing Dr. King’s assassination. 
The workers assumed that 
because I was a college stu- 
dent, that | supported civil rights 
(which I did) and opposed the war (which | 
did half-heartedly). | came to see the strength 
of viewpoints: opposing segregation, econom- 
ic inequality, and a war by America directed 
against Asians. I came to see how the civil 
rights and antiwar movements were linked. | 
also knew conservatives, through my parents, 
who argued that new civil rights laws took 
away the “freedom” of business people to 
serve whom they wanted in stores and restau- 
rants. “Freedom of speech” and “freedom to 
choose your customers’—really these argu- 
ments applied to naval recruiters and shop 
owners in a way that excluded justice and 
reality. When a military recruiter—this time a 
Marine—returned to Oberlin the following 
year, | joined the sit-in. Back then the war was 
Vietnam. Sadly, now it is Iraq. I still join the 
antiwar protesters, but now I can use my 
knowledge of history and politics to inform 
those at protests and meetings. This wouldn't 
have been possible had | not taken a position 
during that earlier sit-in era. Unfortunately, 
President Carr did not comprehend the 
importance of what those students were doing 
and how it changed lives. For me, it was an 
education in justice that I've kept to this day. 
David Palmer '/1 

Senior Lecturer in American Studies 

Flinders University, Adelaide, Australia 


SUSTAINABLE 
COMMUNITY 
ASSOCIATES 


Dear Fellow Alumni, 


Site preparation has begun on the 
East College Street Project in 
downtown Oberlin! This mixed-use 
green development features new 
restaurants and shops, and one- to 
three-bedroom condos from the 
$130s to the mid-$300s. It was 
recently selected as a national pilot 
project for the new LEED 
Neighborhood Development green 
building rating system. Construction 
starts in late summer 2008 and will 
be complete in summer 2009. 
Please visit our web site for more 
information. 


www.sustainableca.com 
contact @sustainableca.com 
or call Josh at (440) 574-9527 
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Happy 
175th 


Oberlin! 


Oberlin College + City 
Celebrate Milestones 


by Marsha Lynn Bragg 


he year was 1832. Many settlers believed 

the West was the area to pursue their 

ambitions for a better life. Presbyterian 
minister John Jay Shipherd and his student, 
Philo P. Stewart, a former missionary, 
shared a dream. The duo envisioned a 
church-centered community that would 
build and support a school to train preach- 
ers and Christian teachers for work in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois. 

Intrigued by a book written by John 
Frederick Oberlin, a minister in Alsace, 
France, who pioneered educational pro- 
grams, established schools, built roads, and 
introduced the trades of masonry and black- 
smithing, Shipherd and Stewart decided to 
replicate his efforts. They obtained the land 
for the new settlement and college, naming 
both in honor of the man who inspired them. 
The men began to recruit settlers to Oberlin 
to help them build the town of their dreams. 

Established in 1833, Oberlin welcomed 
those who desired to be part of a communi- 
ty committed to progressive ideas about the 
church, education, civic responsibility, and 
social justice. 


This year, the City of Oberlin and Oberlin 


College celebrate the 175th anniversary of 


their joint founding with a series of free pub- 
lic events and programs designed to honor 
the traditions and values set forth by the 
founders. The high point of the celebration 
will take place October 3 and 4, 2008, with 


a series of community and College events. 
Several other areas of the College and 
town are also celebrating notable anniver- 


saries this year: 


The Oberlin-Wellington Rescue Coalition will 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of the day 
when African American and white residents 
of Oberlin rallied to rescue John Price, a 
runaway slave from Kentucky, and assisted 
in transporting him to Canada. The actions 
of the townspeople helped expedite anti- 


slavery legislation nationwide. A highlight of 


the September 13 observance will be a pub- 
lic celebration on “Tappan Square, along with 
activities that involve the local schools and 
the College. Throughout the year, the coali- 


tion will partner with the City of 


Oberlin, Main Street Oberlin, Juneteenth 
Oberlin, Inc., and the Oberlin Heritage 
Center to provide speakers, activities, and 
other events to mark the occasion. 


Oberlin Shansi, a community organization that 
promotes understanding and communica- 
tion between Asians and Americans through 
educational programs and community pro- 
jects, turned 100 in January. Originally 


called the Shansi Association, it is one of 


the oldest educational exchange institu- 
tions in the country, supporting programs 
in China, India, Indonesia, and Japan. 
Shansi will hold a Centennial Celebration 


during Commencement/Reunion weekend, 
May 23-25. 


The Allen Memorial Hospital Auxiliary this fall 
will commemorate 100 years of providing 


essential community and financial support 


for Allen Community Hospital. The group's 


fundraising efforts have provided amenities 
to the hospital, as well as medical equip- 
ment, an ambulance, and remodeling. 


Two of the College's buildings reach cen- 
tennial status this year: Finney Chapel 
(pictured above), designed in 1907 by arch- 
itect Cass Gilbert and dedicated in June 
1908, cost about $135,000 and has a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,900. Built in honor of 
P Finney, the 


Oberlin President Charles 
chapel is often the central meeting place 
for town-gown public concerts, lectures, 
and musicals, as well as College convoca- 
tions and performing arts groups. Special 
features include a chapel bell that chimes 
on the hour and a classic Fisk organ, 
installed in 2001. 


The Carnegie Library was a dream come true 
for Azariah Smith Root, the College's first 
professional librarian, who helped plan, 
raise funds, and supervise the construction 
for a new building. New York philanthropist 
Andrew Carnegie contributed $150,000 of 
the $155,600 bill, requiring the College to 
raise the balance. Architect Normand Patton 
of Chicago designed the building. Construc- 
tion began in May 1907, followed by a ded- 
ication in June 1908. The library originally 
offered space for classrooms, a faculty room, 
a large reading room, and library offices. 
Today the Carnegie Building houses labs, 
offices, and classrooms of the geology depart- 


ment and several administrative offices. ATS 


For a complete schedule of anniversary events, 
visit www.oberlin.edu/175. 
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Oberlin Shansi Kicks Off 
Centennial Celebration 


by Shira Gluck '10 


berlin College’s first major effort toward 
global outreach began on the cold 
morning of January 30, 1908, when 


a small group of professors, students, and 


alumni, imbued with Oberlin’s spirit of 


social and religious activism, gathered in a 
building on the north side of Tappan Square 
to found the Shansi Association. 

Exactly 100 years later, Oberlin Shansi 
commemorated the very moment of its 
founding with a reenactment in Bosworth 
Hall, which is roughly the location of Shansi's 
first meeting. At exactly 11:30 a.m. on 
January 30, Carl Jacobson, Shansi’s execu- 
tive director, began reading the minutes of 
the inaugural meeting. He went on to give 
a thorough background of Oberlin’s mis- 
sionary involvement, Shansis history and 
accomplishments, and the people who 
made it all happen. 


alumni in attendance, 


Several 


were 
including Shansi Honorary Trustee Pee 
Leonard '37, emerita executive secretary who 
served the organization for 43 years. Also on 
hand was Bobbie Carlson '40, a Shansi rep 
in China during the eventful years of World 
War Il and who sailed on the last boat from 
California to China in 1940. 

Paul Arnold 40, emeritus professor of art 
at Oberlin, holds a special place in Shansi’s 
history: he was born in the Shanxi province 
in China, the home of Shansi’s first pro- 
gram and its namesake. Arnold, who has 
served the organization as board chair, hon- 
orary trustee, and former visiting faculty 
member in India and China, also led sever- 
al Oberlin 


China and Indonesia. “It’s wonderful to cel- 


and Shansi alumni tours to 
ebrate 100 years of real service to the other 
side of the Pacific,” he said. 

The reenactment was just one of many 
Shansi events this year, which included a 
winter-term forum at George Washington 
University, several symposia, with topics 
ranging from Asian music to HIV/AIDS and 


ethics, and a half-semester course, Mean- 


Ann Fuller (left) is a Shansi volunteer who 


visited Shansi sites in the 1970s as the then 
wife of Oberlin President Robert Fuller. 
Professor Emeritus David Miller is a fre- 
quent visiting lecturer at Shansi sites in 
China and India. Marie Anderson-Miller is 
a former Shansi trustee and co-chair of the 
Shansi Centennial Celebration Committee. 


ings of the Memorial Arch. 


The celebration will culminate with 
three days of Shansi events during Comm- 
encement/Reunion Weekend beginning 
May 23. 


edu/shansi/centennial. ATS 


For details, visit www.oberlin. 
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John Seyfried 


OBERLIN OVERSEAS: An alumni reception in Israel in 
December sparked a few lines in the Haaretz (Israel's ver- 
sion of the New York Times), which noted that Oberlin 
President Marvin Krislov, who was in Israel visiting family 
of his wife and many friends, was joined by 50 Oberlinians 
at the Bible Lands Museum in Jerusalem. The fete, hosted 
by the Krislovs to help kick off the College’s 175th anniver- 
sary, attracted alumni from a noticeably wide range of 
class years. 

“Obies of all generations told me it was their feelings 
toward Oberlin that brought them to the event,” said 
reception organizer Joshua Shuman '86. “Moving to Israel 
was a life-changing experience for all of us, and whether 
Ultra-Orthodox or secular, a musician or a listener, Jewish 
or not, it was tremendous to note that the one thing that 
unites us all is Oberlin.” 

Alumni in Istanbul held a similar gathering, hosted by 
liter Turan 62, a professor of political science at Istanbul 
Bilgi University. Krislov said he was struck by the deep 
sense of loyalty to Oberlin from alumni in both regions, 
even from graduates who hadn’t been back to campus in 
decades. 


Debbie Zimelman 


Ruth Orden Leitner and 
Eve Goldberg Tal, both ‘69 


Aviva Richman '06, President Krislov, Renee Pool 
Vorhaus 49, and Israel Avnion (Sam Feinstein) '5 1 


Emily Schildkrout Fine (04, Aaron Fine 02, 
and Daniel Bush '99 


Josh Shuman ‘86 and his wife, 
Bat-Zion Shuman 


SPRING 2008 = 
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Admissions Programs 
Bolster Student Diversity 


by Yvonne Gay Fowler 


asmina Makota was a small child during the 

Bosnian War when her family fled the 

country and moved to Croatia, leaving 
everything they owned behind. “I still have 
pictures in my head of us running away,” 
says Makota, a first-year Oberlin student 
who eventually moved to Chicago with her 
brother and mother. 

Every week Makota meets up with her 
Oberlin “posse’—eight first-year students, 
all from Chicago, who were admitted col- 
lectively to Oberlin this year and awarded 
full-tuition scholarships. 

“One of the main reasons why my 
Oberlin posse offers such support to me is 
because | am far away from my mother, who 
moved to Croatia this year,’ Makota says. 
“The company and friendship help me cope 
with that hardship.” 

The national Posse program, part of the 
New York-based Posse Foundation, Inc., was 
founded on the premise that multicultural 
students who begin college together as a 


6 


group will support each other and help one 
another stay in school. Now in its 18th year, 
the program claims a 90 percent retention 
rate, with offices in New York, Washington, 
D.C., Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, and 
Atlanta. 

Prior to their freshman year, each team 


of students undergoes eight months of 


training in areas such as cross-cultural com- 
munication, diversity, time- and financial- 
management, and ways of adapting to col- 
lege life. By trainings end, members are not 
only better equipped to handle life on cam- 
pus, but have made important bonds with 
their fellow classmates. 

Last year, Oberlin entered into a five- 
year partnership with Posse Chicago to pro- 
vide early-admission, full-tuition scholar- 
ships to the eight students. Eleven more 
have been accepted for next fall. 

“T didn't know much about Oberlin, but 
during my junior and senior years, | started 
to research smaller colleges,” 
student Amber Walker. “I liked that Oberlin 


was the first college to educate women and 


says Posse 


African Americans. Programs like Posse aim 


to create diversity.” 


Similar in scope to Posse is another 


national admissions program—QuestBridge 


—which recruits, develops, and supports 
exceptionally talented low-income students 
from high school through college and into 
their first jobs. The scholars, who represent 
diverse cultural and racial backgrounds, are 
also awarded full-tuition, four-year scholar- 
ships based on early admission. In its new 
partnership with QuestBridge, Oberlin en- 
rolled nine students this year. Five more will 
arrive next fall. 

QuestBridge student Eric Oeur is the first 
in his family to be born free of the hardships 
his family's native 


of Siem Reap, Cambodia 
city. Passionate about international studies, 
he says his family serves as inspiration. 

“My mom, who had just come to America, 
wanted to buy groceries, so she got a ride 
from a church bus and went to the store,” 
he recalls. “But she didn't know how to get 
home because she didn't know how to 
read the English bus schedule. She got real- 
ly scared. She couldn't ask for help, she 
couldnt do anything. Two hours later, the 
people from the church started looking for 
her. When they found her, my mom wanted 
to say ‘thank you, but she couldn't.” 

Determined not to let language become 
an obstacle in his own life, Oeur plans to 
learn four languages by the time he gradu- 
ates. His goals may seem high, but they are 
typical of QuestBridge students. 

“Programs like Posse and QuestBridge 
are able to reach certain populations of high- 
achieving students, many of whom come 
from low-income and first-generation fami- 
lies,” says Associate Director of Admissions 
Thomas Abeyta. “Relying on the strengths of 
these programs’ community-based outreach 
and recruitment networks has allowed 
Oberlin’s admissions staff to connect with a 
greater number of students, many of whom 
may not otherwise have considered a high- 
ly selective liberal arts college like Oberlin.” 

“These are extraordinary students, and 
they will get an education equal to what 
they can produce. I’m excited that they're 
here,” adds Associate Dean and Director 
of Student Academic Services Brenda 
Grier-Miller. 

“| don't have any worries about these stu- 
dents not being able to succeed at Oberlin,” 
says Posse mentor Justin Emeka, a visiting 
\merican 


assistant professor of African 
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studies and theater. “The fact that inner- 
city high school students have less presence 
is part of a bigger issue for many colleges. 
I'm interested in being part of the move- 
ment to engage that population.” 

Thus far, both programs have been very 


successtul, says Abeyta, allowing for a rise 


in well-qualified, low-income, first genera- 
tion students in Oberlin’s applicant pool. 
artnerships like these, he says, are neces- 
sary if Oberlin is to compete with peer insti- 
tutions in recruiting, attracting, and _ ulti- 
mately matriculating a diverse student body. 


Heather Harvey, a QuestBridge student 


from Indianapolis, puts it plainly: “If it 
werent for the scholarship, I wouldn't be 
getting an education,” she says. “Now [that 
I'm here] it's about finishing college, having 
money for grad school, and finding a job. 


These are things that I must do because it’s 


who I am.” ATS 


Test-Driving College. 


by Michael Steiner ‘09 


berlin’s ongoing work to diversify its applicant pool gets a 
boost each year through a series of popular “fly-in” pro- 
grams aimed to attract and enroll students of color. 

Six times a year, groups of qualified high school students 
are flown to campus for three days of programs and activities, 
all-expenses paid. “Our hope is that students who visit Oberlin 
will find it to be the right community and the right fit,” says 
Associate Director of Admissions Thomas Abeyta. 

The Multicultural Visit Program (MVP), which attracts about 
180 students from dozens of states each year, is sponsored by 
the Office of Admissions, the Multicultural Resource Center, 
and the Bonner Center for Service and Learning. 


Nearly 40 such students took part in a December fly-in. Day | 


one included a campus tour, dinner at Afrikan Heritage House, 


and time spent in residence halls with student hosts, many of | 


them former MVP students themselves. Lunch with faculty 


members the next day featured a talk by President Krislov. For | 


the remainder of their stay, students attended classes and infor- 
mation sessions, met with faculty, and enjoyed social events. 
“Everyone seemed so passionate about what they were doing,” 
said Kelsey, a student from Los Angeles. Another prospective 
student, Jordan, from Alabama, was struck by the classes he 
observed: “Nobody seemed like they were trying to coast 


through. Before the weekend I didn’t know if I wanted to apply 
to Oberlin, but now I definitely do.” 

Fly-in weekends are aided by members of the Admissions 
Student Advisory Committee, who meet the high schoolers at 
the airport, help them settle in once on campus, and organize 
concerts and other social functions that display the breadth of 
student activities and performance venues. 

Abeyta says the popularity of MVP necessitates a competitive 


application process—a “mini college application” complete with 
transcripts, SAT and/or ACT scores, and a written statement. 
It's a selective process, but one that keeps the program small 
and individually focused. “We don’t want to lose the personal 
touch by bringing in too many students at one time,” he says. 

Associate Professor of African American Studies Pam Brooks 
says Oberlin has a lot to offer to students of color. “This pro- 
gram is a great opportunity for them to concretize how they 
would fit in here.” ATs 


John Seyfried 
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Diverse DisciPLines 


Oberlin’s Pablo Mitchell was named one 
of 10 Emerging Scholars of the Year by 
Diverse magazine, a twice-monthly pub- 
lication of higher education issues. 
Mitchell, who teaches courses on Latina/o 
history, U.S.-Mexico borderlands, and sex- 
uality and modernity within Oberlin’s 
history department, wrote the award-win- 
ning book, Coyote Nation: Sexuality, Race, 
and Conquest in Modernizing New Mexico, 
1880-1920 (University of Chicago Press). 


BLACKBIRD STRIKES HIGH NOTE 


eighth blackbird, the new music ensem- 
ble born and bred at the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory of Music a dozen years ago, won 
the Grammy Award in February for Best 
Chamber Music Performance. Strange 
Imaginary Animals, its fifth recording, is 
the first Grammy-nominated work for 
eighth blackbird, whose members are 
flutist Tim Munro ’02, clarinetist Michael J. 
Maccaferri ’95, violinist and violist Matt 
Albert ’96, cellist Nicholas Photinos ’96, 
percussionist Matthew Duvall ’95, and 
pianist Lisa Kaplan 96. 


It’s Back To ScHooL FoR Nancy Dye 


Nancy S. Dye, president emerita of Oberlin 
College, is heading east. In February she 
was named the first president and vice- 
chancellor of the emerging Asian Univer- 
sity for Women in Chittagong, Bangladesh. 
Set to open in the fall of 2009, the private 
liberal arts university will recruit women 
from the poorer areas of Bangladesh, 
Cambodia, India, Pakistan, and other 
nearby countries. Already, 125 students 
(out of 1,200 applicants) are set to begin 
a pre-matriculation program this spring. 
Financial backing for the university has 
come from the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation, and several other foun- 
dations. 


| |: English National Opera in London has © 


Theater Student Sings His 
Way to London Stage 


tapped theater major Raphael Sacks | 


‘09 to sing the role of Andy and to — 


understudy the role of Mr. Eddy in the U.K 


premiere of Olga Neuwirth’s Lost Highway | 


in April, co-produced by the Young Vic — 


| Theatre. 


Sacks performed the role of Mr. Eddy, a 
ruthless gangster, during Oberlin’s produc- 


tion of Lost Highway at New York's Miller | 
| Theatre last year. He, fellow cast members, — 


and the Oberlin Conservatory Contem- | 


_ porary Music Ensemble performed two 


sold-out shows that earned rave reviews | 


from critics. 
Sacks is on leave this semester to take 


_ advantage of this “dream-come-true’ pro- 


fessional opportunity. 


“Each role has its own challenges and | 


requires juggling drastically different | 


demands from the standpoint of vocal 


technique,” says Sacks. He gives credit to 
Oberlin’s Gerald Crawford, director of 
divisions of vocal studies, and Daniel 
Michalak, vocal coach and rehearsal pianist, 
for their support in preparing him for the 
audition. 

At Oberlin, Sacks has lent his talents to 


a number of performances. He portrayed 


_ the MC in Cabaret, the provost in Measure 


for Measure, Czolgosz in Assassins, the devil 


in Stravinsky's L'Histoire du Soldat, Ed in | 


Torch Song Trilogy, and Geoffrey in Six 
Degrees of Separation. 

Of his post-graduation plans, Sacks says, 
“I am an actor first and foremost, and | 
intend to stay open to any opportunities 
that arise from the London experience.’ ATS 


Sharing Student Research 


By Julia Binder 


newly charted student organization has 
created a virtual forum through which 


undergraduates can examine contem- 


porary cultural and intellectual issues from 
a broad array of perspectives. 

With a nod to biologist Edward O. 
Wilson’s 1998 book, Consilience: The 
Unity of Knowledge, Oberlin’s Consilience- 
Undergraduate Research Education 
(C-URE) provides a public space for peer- 
reviewed undergraduate work to be shared. 


Atumni Association, OFFICE oF CAMPUS AND SPIRITUAL LIFE SEEK DIRECTORS 


Alumni Association Executive Director Laura Gobbi ’91, who arrived at Oberlin in January 2004, 
has accepted a new position as director of alumnae relations at Mills College in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. She will depart Oberlin in April. “Laura has brought the highest level of professionalism 


and enthusiasm to our division, and she will be greatly missed,” says Ernie Iseminger, vice pres- 
ident for Development and Alumni Affairs. A national search for a new executive director will begin 
immediately, with a search committee headed by Alumni Association President Bill Hilton '65. 
Iseminger hopes to have the position filled prior to Alumni Council weekend in September. 
Oberlin is also searching for a director of the Office of Religious and Spiritual Life, a 12-month 
Administrative and Professional Staff position that reports ta the dean of students. 


Applications from alumni are welcome for both positions. See complete job descriptions at 
www. oberlin.edu/HR/mainpages/adminjobs.html. 
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“We formed C-URE last year, after a 
late-night discussion about how so many 
Oberlin students toil for hours to write pub- 
lication quality papers for their classes that, 
more often than not, are simply handed 
back and forgotten,” says C-URE members. 


“Especially at Oberlin, there is undergradu- 


ate-produced research from which other 


researchers, undergraduate or otherwise, 
will benefit. C-URE intends to make that 
research available.” 

Following that initial late-night brain- 
storm, C-URE’s founders, chemistry and 
biochemistry major Alex Nichols '08, neu- 
roscience major Reva Stidd ‘09, and 2007 
graduates Brandon Holmes (neuroscience) 
and Tymoteuz Kajstura (biology and neuro- 
science), developed the concept with the 
help of faculty advisors Manish Mehta, 
associate professor of chemistry, and Ken 
Kuttner, Danforth-Lewis P 
Economics. 

By representing various academic sub- 
fields, C-URE promotes consilience, the 


joining together of knowledge across disci- 


plines, and encourages the synthesis of new 
approaches to academia. C-URE plans to 
examine a particular issue, such as gender 
and society and sustainable energy, at the 
beginning of each semester, and will 
accept submissions from undergraduates at 
schools across the country. The group is 
also working to dey elop partnerships with 
similar endeavors at other schools, such 
as Columbia University’s Consilience: 
The Journal of Sustainable Development, 
which was launched this year. 

Submissions to Oberlin’s C-URE are 
reviewed by four student editors and select- 
ed faculty members from almost every 
department at Oberlin. 


Thanks to financial assistance from the 


Student Finance Committee, the Office of 
the President, the Dean of the College of 


\rts and Sciences, and dorm and co-ops, 
C-URE offers an annual $500 scholarship 
to the author of the best paper it receives 
each semester. Oberlin politics major Colin 
\. Jones ‘08 received the first award for his 
paper on alternative strategies to prevent 


domestic violence. ATS 


For more, visit http /Ic ure.Org. 


rofessor of 


Graham Johnson ’08 

Major: Economics and music history/ 
theory 

Hometown: Chico, California 
Activities: Oberlin Business Scholars, 
Finance and Investment ExCo instruc- 
tor, Artist Recital Series, and more. 


raham Johnson is learning how to 
make and allocate money. As co- 
chair of Oberlin’s Student Finance 
and Investment Club, he helps manage 
a scholarship fund portfolio valued at 
$294,000; as co-chair of the Oberlin Stu- 
dent Philanthropy Club, he helps award 
thousands of dollars in grant money to 
charitable organizations in Lorain County. 

“Both clubs make investments, but 
they seek different kinds of returns,” he 
says. “The finance club invests in corpo- 
rations with the goal of growing a schol- 
arship fund, while the philanthropy club 
invests in local nonprofits with the goal of 
helping the community in the most effec- 
tive way possible. In both clubs we aim 
to be socially and financially responsible.” 

Seed money for the clubs’ funds came 
from alumni donors, and students in both 
groups have benefited from the guid- 
ance of experts in the field. Members of 
the finance club meet weekly for educa- 
tional presentations and decide as a group 
whether to buy, not buy, sell, or the hold 
the stocks presented. The fund's bench- 
mark is the S&P 500, which the stu- 
dents’ portfolio outperformed by more 
than 8 percent in the past year. 

The philanthropy club, meanwhile, hit 
the ground running last semester. The 
group met with more than a dozen appli- 
cants in Lorain County and will make 
final grant decisions this spring. The club 
will track the progress made by each pro- 
ject it supports and, if necessary, offer 
extra help in the form of volunteer work 
to ensure success. Fundraising for the 
next grant cycle is already under way, 
with a promise from the organization's 


donor to match the first $10,000 raised. 
“Although it’s difficult to measure 
returns with the philanthropy club, there 


are many different measures of impact 
on people's lives,’ says Johnson, who will 
take a teaching job with Teach for 
America after graduation. 


How has the finance club enriched 
your life? 

I've learned how to find and evaluate in- 
vestment opportunities, made some good 
friends, and met a lot of Oberlin alumni 
with inspiring stories. 


What about the philanthropy club? 
I've discovered all kinds of amazing 
organizations that are doing good things 
for the community, and found that 
Oberlin students are actively involved 
in many of them. 


Biggest fear? 

Missing important happenings around 
me, or of others losing interest in what's 
going on in their local communities. 
When unsatisfied people don't appreci- 
ate what's happening in their own com- 
munities, or take an interest in improv- 
ing their surroundings, they perpetuate 
the problems that are at the root of their 


own dissatisfaction. 


—Yvonne Gay Fowler 


John Seyfried 
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New Track and Field 
Runs with the Best 


by Bonnie DeSimone '79 


hanks to the Robert Kahn Track and Fred 

Shults Field, Oberlin’s new state-of-the 

art outdoor track and soccer/lacrosse 
complex, several Oberlin varsity sports 
teams expect to host national and confer- 
ence-level championships in the next few 
years. Coaches, meanwhile, are just happy 
about the daily difference the new com- 
plex will make in the lives of Oberlin’s 
scholar-athletes. 

Robert Kahn '55 and Richard Bailey ‘51 
funded the $2.2 million project, which 
includes an eight-lane, 400-meter track 
with a modern polyurethane surface. The 
track encircles an NCAA regulation-sized, 
75 x 120-yard soccer field that doubles as a 
lacrosse field in the spring. 

The track was built in the so-called 
European style, in which the radius of the 
turns is wider, allowing for more field space 
in the middle. The typical American track 
has tighter turns, limiting the width of the 


WINNERS! Congratulations to the Yeowomen’s swimming and diving team, which earned its most dual- 


The new track and field (minus lane lines) sits in north campus, adjacent to Jones Field House. 


interior field to 55 or 60 yards. 

Stadium seating will accommodate about 
600 spectators, with room to expand in the 
future. The facility will have lights that will 
permit evening practices and games—a fea- 
ture, says men’s soccer coach Blake New, 
that will be a tremendous boon for the team. 

“From an academic standpoint, it’s very 
difficult for our student-athletes to transition 
from a 2:00 class and get ready to play at 
4:30,” New says. “And night games will be 


meet victories (6-3) in its 25 years after defeating Ohio Wesleyan 173-124 in January. The team also 
posted its first winning season (5-4) since 1989 and set 10 school records over the course of the year. 

Oberlin’s cross country team, meanwhile, saw four students named to the U.S. Track and Field and 
Cross Country Coaches Association’s All-Academic Team. Team member Joanna Johnson, a first-year 
student and 2007 NCAC Cross Country Champion, completed the 6K course in 22:48, earning NCAC 
Runner of the Year and NCAC Newcomer of the Year honors. Other All-Academic honorees are senior 
Marie Barnett, junior Nicky Ouellet, and junior Conor Doss. The track and field team coasted to one of 
its best NCAC conference finishes in school history in February, with the women placing third and the 
men finishing fifth. Read more at www.oberlin.edu/athletic/. 


more of an event for the campus and the com- 
munity. | think it’s going to be huge. We al- 
ready have top-notch facilities everywhere else.” 

“This is an incredible upgrade—it’s a 
world-class surface,” says Ray Appenheimer, 
men’s and women’s track coach, who has 
led several individual conference champi- 
ons. “We'll also bid to host the Division III 
national meet.” 

Appenheimer also expects the better 
surface to help his program competitively. 
“It'll help push us to the upper echelon of 
the conference,’ he says. 

The facility will boost women’s lacrosse 
coach Deb Ranieri’s ongoing, diligent 
recruiting efforts as she tries to build a 
high-quality team. Ranieri, in her fifth year 
at Oberlin, started out with only a handful 
of players who knew the game. This sea- 
son, most of the players on her roster have 
had significant high school lacrosse expe- 
rience. 

Ranieri adds that the new track will be a 
far more effective training tool for her play- 
ers when they toil through sprint workouts 
and timed miles as part of their condition- 
ing. “The [older] track is really hard on the 
legs,” she says. 

The playing field within the track is 
named after Emeritus Professor of Athletics 
and Physical Education and longtime soc- 
cer and lacrosse coach Fred Shults 54. The 
first game at Fred Shults Field was played 
last August, when the men’s soccer squad 
defeated Heidelberg College 2-0. The field 


was dedicated in September. ATS 
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Village Life along the Dalmatian Coast 


July 29-August 6, 2008 


Join this voyage of discovery as we sail from the legendary city of 
Venice across the dark blue Adriatic Sea and along Dalmatia’s rugged- 
ly beautiful, island-dotted shoreline. Rarely visited by American 
travelers, the Dalmatian Coast offers an unmatched collection of 
Roman ruins, medieval towns, stunning rivieras, and idyllic islands. 
Embark the intimate, yacht-like M.Y. MONET, distinguished by its 
tastefully appointed cabins and inviting, informal ambiance, and 
enjoy a full day exploring the unrivaled cultural and artistic trea- 
sures of Venice, the city that once ruled the Adriatic. Walk in the foot- 
steps of emperors and gladiators in the great Roman Arena in Pula; 
stroll through Diocletian’s legendary palace in Split; discover the 
historic ancient port of Hvar; and explore the Romanesque and 
Gothic quarters of Dubrovnik. Continue with a cruise through the 
secluded waters of Mljet National Park and a tour of the walled city of 


Village Life in the Dordogne 


Korcula before concluding 
with the splendid medieval 
churches of Zadar. Your 
enjoyment and understand- 
ing of the region’s history 
and culture will be en- 
hanced through specially 
arranged lectures, a musical 
performance, and discus- 
sions with local experts and 
citizens. A special two-night 
Venice Pre-Program Option 
is also offered. Register 
early, as spaces for this trip are selling quickly. Brochure available. 


October 16-24, 2008 Escorted by Oberlin Associate Professor of Musicology Charles McGuire ‘91 


Experience the joys of 
life in the heart of 
southwestern France's 
Dordogne River Valley, 
a delightful region 
renowned for its stun- 
ning beauty, delec- 
table cuisine, splendid 
castles, and charming 
villages. From your base in the historic town of Sarlat-la-Canéda— 
officially recognized as one of France’s best-preserved medieval 
villages—explore the region’s numerous historic, cultural, and nat- 
ural attractions, including the prehistoric caves of Lascaux and 


OBIEAdventures! 2008 


Rouffignac, Richard the Lionheart’s castle at Beynac, the ancient for- 
tified town of Domme, and the dramatic cliff-side town of 
Rocamadour, one of Europe’s most important pilgrimage destina- 
tions during the Middle Ages. Your experience will be enhanced 
with exclusive lectures and the Village Forum discussion with local 
residents. Accommodations will be in the charming Hotel de la 
Madeleine, where your host, Philippe Melot—a highly regarded 
chef and former town mayor—will introduce you to the region’s his- 
tory and architecture in addition to the Périgord’s culinary wonders. 
Your enjoyment of the region’s gastronomic bounty will be further 
enhanced by special daily meals and at Sarlat-la-Canéda’s colorful 
outdoor market, a village tradition that dates to the Middle Ages. 
Brochure available. 


Get your bike helmets ready for two upcoming cycling trips in Fall 2008! Both excursions are suitable for beginning cyclists. 


September 25-28, 2008 Napa Valley Cycling Tour 

Our Napa tour will take place at the height of the fall harvest, where 
the intoxicating smell of grapes will surround you as you cycle past 
the vineyards! The pleasant Mediterranean climate, country setting 
with picturesque mountains, world-class dining, and famous wines 
combined with the excellent company of other Obies will make this 
a weekend to remember. You'll have two days of guided cycling tours, 
with optional wine-tasting at several vineyards, along with two inde- 
pendent days to cycle on your own, shop, soak in the mineral springs, 
or do additional wine-tasting as you like. We will be based at the 
Calistoga Spa Hot Springs Resort, featuring naturally heated mineral 
pools and just steps from the charming downtown. Brochure available. 


October 3-5, 2008 Vermont Cycling Tour 

Join us as we explore a beautiful part of southeastern Vermont. The 
cycling is lovely and is highlighted by visits to quaint New England 
villages amidst the start of fall foliage season. Grafton is a beautiful- 
ly restored village with several interesting antique shops, a pleasant 
general store, and the Grafton cheese factory, where you can witness 
a renowned variety of spectacular cheddars being made. Chester has 
a lovely village green and a number of interesting stores, and Saxtons 
River, home to the handsome campus of Vermont Academy, is a 
place that Travel Holiday recently designated as one of the “ten best 
small towns in America.” Our base will be the Inn at Cranberry Farm 
in Chester, Vermont. Brochure available. 


Save the Date! ANriguiTies OF EGYPT AND JORDAN December 30, 2008-January 13, 2009 ¢ Please note: GALAPAGOs (May-June 2008) is sold 
out. © If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail Linda.Gwinn@oberlin.edu. 
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Today's educators face critical challenges. 


Oberlin is stepping in to help. 


” 


a. By Aaron Mucciolo 02 Photos by Janine Bentivegna 


berlin is teaching teachers once again. - 
Founded 175 years ago to train teachers “for the bound- 
" less, most desolate fields in the West,” Oberlin has been 
#30 years without a teacher education program in the Arts and 
Sciences, Come June, students, mentors, faculty, and indeed much 
of the Oberlin community will work together to expertly prepare 
a dozen new teachers each year. 

“This program is built on the strengths of Oberlin College,” 
says Deborah Roose, the Andrew and Pauline Delaney Director 
of the Graduate Teacher Education Program (GTEP). “We have 
high expectations—we want our graduates to come out able to 
teach anywhere in the country, help any student who has been 
struggling, and help change schools and communities.” 

True to Oberlin’s values, says Roose, and its long history of 
preparing educators, GTEP goes well beyond the minimums 
needed for state licensure. It takes full advantage of the environ- 
ment, knowledge, and resources of both Oberlin College and the 
city of Oberlin. : 

Roose previously helped create teacher education programs 
at two other small liberal arts schools. When she arrived at 
Oberlin two years ago, she discovered an excellent foundation: 
“First is the College’s emphasis on social justice. Second, this 

. school has great environmental resources, and at this point the 
Oberlin’s teacher candidates will be world-needs environmental educators. Third, the rigor of the aca- 
demic study here is top-notch. And fourth, the town itself is an 


| 


paired with experienced mentors such y otc 
as Barb Enos, a 30-year teacher in the amazing, diverse community. 
‘ Oberlin Public Schools. | Teacher candidates will tackle a 12-month program that com- 
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bines graduate study and a full school year in the Oberlin Public 
Schools. Successful completion leads to a Master of Education 
degree from the College and eligibility for initial teaching licen- 
sure in Early Childhood (grades PK-3) or Middle Childhood 
(grades 4-9), granted by the state of Ohio. The selective program 
will begin in June with 13 students and 13 public school men- 


tors and their classes. 


rom day one, immersion is the operative word. Candidates 

will start working in the summer with the public schools’ 

tutoring and summer school programs. They will spend at 
least three days a week in the schools during the fall semester 
and at least four days in the spring, including at least three full 
weeks of solo teaching time, all while taking graduate courses in 
the newly refurbished annex next to Oberlin’s Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies. 

Getting a running start will be key, notes Kathy Jaffee, GTEP’s 
liaison with the public schools, where she taught for 25 years. 
“As a new teacher, one of the most important things to understand 
is how you take a disparate group of students and turn them into 
a learning community,” she says. “We've intentionally matched 
[GTEP] to the public schools’ schedule, not the College's sched- 
ule, so that teacher candidates can experience the full range of 
planning and teaching that constitutes a year in a public school.” 

While all education programs require time spent working with 
an experienced teacher, preparing lessons, and working directly 
with students in the classroom, GTEP teacher candidates will be 
clocking weekly hours well above average. They'll sit in on staff 
meetings and parent-teacher conferences, and even attend pro- 
fessional development workshops. 

The program will also give teacher candidates a taste of 
Oberlin community life by matching them with a local family with 
whom they will attend community and family events during the 


[his “open room” for third and fourth graders in Oberlin’s Prospect 
Elementary School will be a learning site for teacher candidates. 


summer. In turn, each candidate will be a mentor and tutor for a 
child in the family for the full year. “This exchange will allow can- 
didates to learn how communities affect schools,” says Roose. 

Week after week of balancing studies with an extensive immer- 
sion experience amounts to a lot of time, energy, and work, she 
says, but those who have taught know such preparation pays off. 
“Having an intense, rigorous year of professional education makes 
your first year of teaching—which many teachers say almost does 
them in—much less harsh,” says Roose. “Districts who hire from 
programs like Oberlin’s often say it’s like they're hiring a second- 
year teacher. 

Oberlin Public Schools Superintendent Geoffrey Andrews 
knows public school students will benefit from an additional 
adult serving in a teaching role on a regular, committed, and pre- 
dictable basis. And GTEP students will receive an added bonus: 
Andrews looks forward to being able to hire future teachers from 
the program, “since we in effect get a year-long interview with 
each graduate student.” 

“There's a reciprocity there that we're really excited about,” 
concludes Roose. “As our students grow, the education system in 


Oberlin will grow.” 


Learning to Teach 

nlike many teacher education programs that encourage 

education coursework at the undergraduate level, most 

GTEP candidates will come from liberal arts programs 
like Oberlin’s, having few to no education classes. “About half of 
our applicants right now have gone off and done other things— 
the Peace Corps, practicing as lawyers, working at the Nature 
Conservancy—and now feel they should do something differ- 
ent, says Roose. “All will bring a strong background in their con- 
tent area(s) and problem-solving skills, gained either from their 
undergraduate work or their career or volunteer expertise.” 

This approach garners rave reviews. “I personally believe that 
every teacher should have a non-education major as an under- 
graduate, and then get serious about teaching and pedagogy in 
graduate school,” says Andrews. 

Roose concurs: “The best teachers will be those who know 
their subjects well because that will allow them to be attentive to 
their students instead of their lesson plans. A broad liberal arts 
background is key to succeeding in this program. If you enter the 
program with solid content knowledge, we can teach you how to 
be a strong, beginning teacher in one year.” 

Andrews enthusiastically embraces the program as a way to 
educate the next generation of teachers. “The classroom immer- 
sion and academic preparation, compared with the standard prep 
that is typical of undergraduate teacher training programs, makes 
graduates of GTEP likely to be more effective teachers,” he says. 
“They will have superior content area knowledge and a truer 
sense of what a teacher's day is like.” 


A Unique Position 
t's no secret that our nation’s schools face a range of chal- 
lenges. Gaps are widening in academic performance and 
achievement. Social, economic, racial, and ethnic differences 
within communities add to the complexity. Some experts say 
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major changes are needed if today’s students are to compete in 
tomorrows world—a world with problems they will soon inherit. 

Oberlin’s GTEP “is uniquely positioned to prepare its gradu- 
ates even further thanks to the town’s makeup,” says Roose. 
Because the diversity of the Oberlin schools crosses lines of race, 
religion, class, and ability, she believes the schools are a pertect 
place “for a rigorous, exciting, and unique teacher education pro- 
gram where prospective teachers learn how to help all children 
succeed in school.” 

This diversity, adds Andrews, will make GTEP graduates very 
attractive candidates to the school districts that may employ them. 
National numbers certainly bear this out. A report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics describes a very positive job market for teach- 
ers willing and able to tackle poorer urban and rural districts. A 
surge in retiring teachers in the next decade, coupled with a high 
turnover of younger teachers in those poorer districts, means 
both plenty of job openings and plenty of room for GTEP gradu- 
ates to help schools to improve. 

Oberlin is also helping prepare its graduates for the likely cur- 
ricula of tomorrow thanks to a planning grant from the Science 
Education for New Civic Engagements and Responsibilities 
(SENCER) Institute. The grant will support the development of 
an annual district-wide interdisciplinary project focused on the 
environment that contributes to the community. 


History Lesson 

rom its founding, Oberlin produced scholars who strove to 

share their knowledge with others. Over the years, Oberlin 

formalized its work with a Teachers Department, an under- 
graduate major in education, and the first four-year degree program 
in music education in the United States. By the 1960s Oberlin 
had added Masters of Arts in Teaching (MAT) programs for both 
elementary and secondary education. But the face of education 
was changing. 

“When the state clamped down with highly complex rules and 
regulations in the '70s, the teaching program was dismantled,” 
explains Roose. The Conservatory retained its music education pro- 
gram and, in June 2008, will also begin offering a master's degree 
program, the Master of Arts in Music Teaching. (The undergrad- 
uate music education program is being phased out.) 

Interest in teaching did not wane in the ensuing three decades. 
The most recent survey of professions of Oberlin graduates placed 
K-12 education seventh, and post-secondary education first over- 
all. Oberlin students tutor and mentor dozens of youth year-round, 
and many teach at summer programs like Oberlin’s MAD Factory 
or WAVE (Words Are Very Empowering) literacy program. 

“Alumni and students were very important in getting this pro- 
gram running again,” says Roose. Alumni in the late '90s specifi- 
cally petitioned to have a teaching program reinstated. Former 
president Nancy Dye created the Oberlin Partnership with the 
Oberlin Public Schools in 2000. In turn, the partnership pro- 
posed to reinstate a program in teacher education at Oberlin that 
would deepen the connection between College and town. 

It would take nearly seven years to navigate the difficult roads 
of state and national approval. “Where we are now is truly a tes- 
tament to the dedication and interest shown by everyone involved 
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—many, many everyones, says Roose with a smile. 


Enthusiasm for the long-awaited program is strong. At a 
recent information session, potential applicants with majors 
ranging from economics to cinema studies to Japanese discussed 
their interest in working with children, their desire for solid work 
experience, and their fondness for staying in town, at least for a 
little while longer. The Class of 2007 earmarked most of its class 
gift to GTEP and the local public library for the development of 
curriculum materials. The Class of 1958 has designated GTEP 
as one of its 50th reunion class gift projects. 

Within a few years, the GTEP 
candidates per year. When coupled with their mentor teachers, 


staff hopes to prepare 21 teacher 


they would directly affect at least one quarter of the students in 
the Oberlin Public Schools each year. GTEP also hopes to add a 
secondary education program (grades 7-12) in a few years. 

The program's home at Oberlin bodes well for its success. 
“The best teachers learn how to use the resources of their town,” 
says Roose. “This town has a college with an excellent art muse- 
um, a world-class music program, a top-notch environmental sci- 
ence program, students who want to help improve their world, 
and alumni who continue to stay involved.” 

And now, again, it has a teacher education program as well. @ 


Aaron Mucciolo is a freelance writer and web designer in Oberlin. 
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Transforming 


Artist Sarah Belchetz-Swenson 60 


has two abiding passions: 


By Mary Bagg 
Photographs by Michael Bauman 


arah Belchetz-Swenson's six-foot-high paint- 
ing, Open Drawer: Homage to Caravaggio, 
hangs prominently in her Williamsburg, 


Massachusetts, studio. A tour de force—one of many paintings, 
drawings, and prints she presents on this autumn day while talking 
about her long and prestigious career—the canvas embodies two 
of her abiding passions: painting from life what is close at hand 
and studying the techniques of the old masters. 

In Open Drawer (pictured at left), silky camisoles in shades of 
ecru, pink, and white meld into a glorious jumble of fabric with 
opalescent highlights, the result of color layered upon color lay- 
ered upon color. In the opposite corner, lipstick tubes, their 
metallic cases glinting, nestle with other cosmetics in a bowl. 
a patterned scarf, more lingerie, 


Everything else in the drawer 
and leather gloves with wool-lined cuffs—the artist paints to 
enigmatic effect in tones of blue-black. 

As Belchetz-Swenson’s work on the painting progressed, Open 
Drawer became an homage to Caravaggio'’s Saint Matthew and the 
Angel. In that painting the startled Matthew is poised to write his 
gospel, while the angel, cocooned in a whirlwind of drapery, hov- 
ers over the saint he is instructing and inspiring. (Caravaggio's 
handling of that drapery is itself an inspiration, and its influence 
on Belchetz-Swenson is evident.) Both the saint and the angel 
appear brilliantly lit against a dark background, but the source of 
the light, and the direction from which it comes, are not apparent, 
the light seems to emanate from the figures themselves. Belchetz- 
Swenson’s lingerie in Open Drawer gives off a similar glow; as 
Caravaggio’s treatment of light evokes the divine, hers makes the 
mundane thrilling. 

(he distinguished Oberlin art historian Wolfgang Stechow, 


the Aseulpig 


painting from life and studying the 


techniques of the old masters. 


whom Belchetz-Swenson recalls as “a magnifi- 
cent teacher; every lecture of his was a work of 
art, introduced her to Caravaggio and other 
17th-century artists, notably Rubens and Nicolas Poussin. It 
took her years to see in Rubens what Professor Stechow so great- 
ly valued. But his interpretations (and her first impressions) of 
Poussin’s Et in Arcadia Ego—a meditation on mortality in which 
four shepherds contemplate a tombstone etched with the Latin 
phrase from Virgil (“And in Arcady I [implying Death] am too”)— 
struck her immediately. It remains a strong thematic influence. 

It is perhaps the sense of life subject to disruption, or the per- 
ception of the beautiful as fleeting, that makes Belchetz- 
Swenson focus on her immediate surroundings: the rolling hills 
and farmlands near her home, the people who inhabit them, and 
the ordinary objects she and they possess. Her paintings and 
drawings record what she sees, but not without an added com- 
plication or interference. Take the detailed sketch of a house she 
once lived in, over which she scribbled lightly with a pale ochre 
pencil. Or Elegy VI, the last in a series of carefully wrought draw- 
ings of her mother preparing to enter a nursing home. Over the 
drawing she splashed two separate, dripping washes of sepia ink 
and paint, shrouding the figure in darkness but illuminating the 
ravages of time on a once beautiful, proud woman. 

Such techniques add aesthetic interest and emotional engage- 
ment; by “interfering” with her initial image, the artist reminds us 
of its transience—and our own. Belchetz-Swenson’s take on 
Poussin’s theme adds nuance to this interpretation. “Complica- 
tion/interference represents a barrier. Something a mystic tries to 
overcome when seeking ‘oneness, or that which keeps us from 


becoming fully wedded to one another, from sympathizing and 


understanding,” she says. “In my work each new project seems to 
engender its own kind of interference.” 

Belchetz-Swenson’s Et in Arcadia Ego (1965), inspired by 
Poussin and Stechow, depicts two shelves in her kitchen. The top 
displays two bowls, two pitchers, and a stovetop espresso maker. 
The bottom shelf holds staples of the larder: cereal, rice, pasta, 
baking soda, brown sugar. A refrigerator occupies the space 
below on the right; the lower left is glaringly empty save for the 
outlet in which the refrigerator cord is plugged. One “complica- 
tion” comes from imagining what Belchetz-Swenson’s composi- 
tion excludes. For the artist as a young mother and wife, the 
scene, painted from life, “seemed a perfect example of Poussin’s 
theme,” she says. “The subject appealed to me because of stark 
contrast: the daily-ness of the colorful boxes and jars; their empty 


subdued surroundings. 


The Art of the Portrait 
elchetz-Swenson grew up in Larchmont, New York. Her 
formal art training began at age 9 with private lessons. At 
13 she signed herself up for life-drawing classes at the Art 


Students League and spent Saturdays there through high school; 


she remembers how the doors opened to the intoxicating odor of 


turpentine and paint. She got her first taste of art conservation in 
the lab at Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum; later she 
worked under supervision in the Metropolitan Museum of Art's 
conservation department. Both experiences bolstered her com- 
mitment to understanding materials and using good ones proper- 
ly. After graduating from Oberlin in 1960 as a studio art major 
(and an avowed figurative painter) she eschewed graduate school 
and the then-dominant tenets of Abstract Expressionism. But 
she did not stop studying. 

Using Max Doerner’s Methods and Materials of the Masters as 
a guide, she learned to underpaint—the process of “laying on” a 
“dead” color, usually gray, which is the first step in indicating 
tonal values. In 1966 she did 15 oil panels of her feet in the man- 
ner of artists ranging from Giorgione to Renoir. She borrowed an 
anatomical skeleton and got to work studying further the funda- 
mental structure of human form and then scrutinizing that form 
in the flesh: “A trip to the supermarket,” she once wrote, “could 
have a double agenda: to buy food, and to observe how the sinews 
of the neck attach to the collarbone.” 

With her 1971 series Revisions, Belchetz-Swenson proves 
she’s also a masterful draftsman of architectural form. Based on 
Wooden Synagogues, a book of blueprints of Polish synagogues 
destroyed by the Nazis, Revisions grew from wanting to do some- 
thing about the Holocaust but not wanting to veer from what she 
knew firsthand. By incorporating images of her children and sur- 
roundings with details from floor plans and cross sections of the 
structures, she seamlessly shifts a viewer's perspective from his- 
torical memory to testament of survival: in one pencil drawing a 
decorative cornice melds into a clothes dryer; in another her 
daughter sits, legs extended on a swing, its rope a natural exten- 
sion of a roof truss. 

Belchetz-Swenson’s ability to convey emotion through gesture 


is evident in the 1980s series Rites, for which she used herself. 


Belchetz-Swenson applied the materials and techniques used by 
Rembrandt in her Self-Portrait Following RvR (2003). 


her two daughters, and two friends as models in four black-and- 
white lithographs, four sepia monoprints, and 14 oil paintings. 
Shown at the University of Michigan Art Museum in 2000, Rites 
was inspired by her fascination with the Villa of the Mysteries, 
the ancient fresco cycle in Pompeii that depicts sacred cult ritu- 
als celebrating women’s rites of passage. Belchetz-Swenson cap- 
tures her models as they carry out such ordinary acts as putting 
on a coat or brushing hair—poses that surprisingly echo those of 
the female figures in Pompeii. To impart a sense of the strange- 
ness of this highly interpreted frieze, she places the figures (in 
her paintings, for example) in an undefined black space, omitting 
the background and the props—the coat and the hairbrush. In 
these works, which tap into a spiritual realm, the mundane 
becomes mystical. 

When Belchetz-Swenson signed on with the world-renowned 
Park Avenue agency Portraits, Inc., in 1979, her gift for creating 
what Theodore F. Wolff, in the Christian Science Monitor, called 
“speaking likenesses” that “probe and reveal character’ earned 
her a word-of-mouth reputation and many independent commis- 
sions, primarily in academe. Her subjects include Oberlin past 
presidents Emil Dannenberg and Nancy Dye; Jill Kerr Conway, 
a scholar of women’s biography; and Keith Reemtsma, chair and 
director of the department of surgery at Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Belchetz-Swenson’s commissioned-portrait methodology 
includes spending several days getting to know her subjects, 
observing their mannerisms, deciding on color schemes and 
composition, doing preliminary sketches, and then taking black- 
and-white photos that become her ultimate studio models. 


Painting with exquisite, almost camera-like precision, she makes 
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each commanding presence approachable, in some cases vulner- 
able. She perches Reemtsma on the edge of his desk in a white 
coat and scrubs; his face projects both the assurance and uncer- 
tainty inherent in his profession. 

Posthumous subjects are her greatest commission challenges. 
Oberlin’s Dannenberg was one, as was Aphra Behn (1640-1689), 
the first woman acknowledged to have been paid for writing in 
English. In Dannenberg’s case, the artist mined her undergradu- 
ate memory of him, his legendary personal history, and found an 
excellent black-and-white negative in Oberlin’s archives from which 
to work. Aphra Behn, a 1992 commission by the Huntington 
Library, was more problematic. Only three contemporary images 
of Behn exist: two engravings and a painting, none particularly a 
dead-ringer for the others. So she gleaned what she could from 
them and worked with a 17th-century apparition: a live model of 
similar body type, period-coiffed and costumed. Belchetz-Swenson’s 
web site (www.belchetz-swenson.com) contains an account of 
painting a portrait she hoped might resemble Behn physically 
and suggests the author's indomitable spirit; she presented this 
talk at the unveiling and again in 2004 in Viterbo, Italy, where 
Behn’s play Sir Patient Fancy was published in an en face trans- 
lation. Belchetz-Swenson's Aphra Behn appears on the cover. 


Historic Techniques 
rawing on others’ interpretations might have proved less 
successful than “channeling” her own version of Aphra 
Behn, but Belchetz-Swenson used one artist's technique, 
and a replication of the material available in his era, to create a 
haunting likeness in her Self-Portrait Following RvR (2003). 

The painting began as a demonstration of Rembrandt's tech- 
nique, work she conducted as co-director of Northern Light 
Studio. On a rough-woven linen canvas, strung like a ship’s sail 
with hemp to the kind of stretcher Rembrandt used, she first 
applied a rabbit-skin glue size followed by a seal coat of red ochre 
(a cheap and plentiful pigment). Next she underpainted a layer 
of warm gray. Then, like Rembrandt, she used van Dyck brown 
for the “dead” color, the stage in which to develop the drawing 
and composition. Over that she created her image using the few 
colors that comprised Rembrandt's palette: lead-tin yellow for 
the earring and highlights of the hat brim, and smalt, a mixture 
of glass and cobalt, for the turtleneck. Although the eyes are 
green, she used no green because Rembrandt used none; a mix- 
ture of yellow and black magically sufficed. The process was 
instructional, but the result is a revelation showcasing the mas- 
ters methods and Belchetz-Swenson’s creativity. She pays tribute 
to this great portrait painter in a canvas brimming with individu- 
ality and no hint of the copyist’s slavish drudgery. 

Northern Light Studio, founded in 1999 by art conservator 
(and current co-director) Phoebe Dent Weil, investigates such 
historic techniques of studio art practice—many forgotten or left 
to speculation—and teaches them to art historians, curators, 
artists, and the general public. Such work informs the field of 
technical art history, which studies the physical components of 


painting or sculpture in art-historical context. By making recon 


structions, copies, or partial copies of an original work in the 
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manner (and with the materials) of the original, NLS provides 
information and insight that scientific and historical data alone 
cannot. In hands-on workshops, such as one in conjunction with 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts’ 2004 exhibit Rembrandt's 


Journey: Painter, Draftsman, and Etcher, participants plunge 


themselves into the past by examining and using actual tools and 
materials. 

Belchetz-Swenson and Weil formulated a theory—based on 
Rembrandt the etcher 


about Rembrandt the painter's use of 
impasto (the texture produced by the thickness of pigment in a 
painting). “How he achieved these effects has been a topic of 
consideration ever since he died,” she says. “I don’t know how 
many secret recipes have been manufactured, how many specu- 
lations made about the way he painted, but my guess is that 
because he was a printer and a painter he knew about burnt plate 
oil, a basic ingredient of printing ink. He used it in his painting 
materials. If you add chalk to the mix, which he did, you achieve 
those effects very simply. We tried it and it works.” 

Trying it required following a process daunting to a layperson. 
To make burnt plate oil you boil raw linseed oil until it ignites 
spontaneously (800 degrees), reduces to about one-half its origi- 
nal volume, and becomes thick enough to pull from the pan in 
strings of 12 inches or more. Combine a small amount of it with 
lead white, drying linseed oil, small amounts of chalk, and voila! 
Belchetz-Swenson and Weil produced paint with properties 
ranging from long and viscous to short and stiff, paint that in 
reconstructions approximated the whole range of Rembrandt’s 
impasto effects. 

Such conclusive results are controversial, but Belchetz- 
Swenson believes that an artist's studio practice, and familiarity 
with traditional technique and materials, are essential compo- 
nents in fostering a new understanding of the old; they are the 
basis for innovation as well. “Although the 21 st-century art world 
may appear to have little connection with 17th- or 18th-century 
masters,’ she says, ‘there are many painters like me whose teach- 
ers had teachers who in turn had teachers and so on, forming a 
connection to traditional practice that extends back often hun- 
dreds of years.” At venues such as the Smith College symposium, 
“Art of the Matter: Doing Technical Art History,” Belchetz- 
Swenson advocates artists’ continuing contributions to what she 
hopes may become a truly interdisciplinary field. 

Chemistry has been crucial to Sarah Belchetz-Swenson’s 
achievements. Whether she's observing a pigment’s reaction to 
heat, interacting with a human subject to interpret how body lan- 
guage reflects an inner life, or adding interference to a serenely 
rendered scene, her experiments activate her innovative artistry. 
With works in progress at several stages, including Waking Up, a 
striking composition of diagonals that frame the view from her 
bedroom window, complication of a different sort looms: what to 
include in her next solo show, scheduled for October 2008 in 
Northampton’s Oxbow Gallery. @ 


Mary Ba 


She coauthored the notes and introductions to The Oedipus Plays 


is a freelance writer and editor in Massachusetts. 


of Sophocles, translated by her husband Robert Bagg, with whom 
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she is collaborating on a critical biography of poet Richard Wilbur. 
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Dennis Henigan '73, vice president 
for law and policy.at the Brad) 
Center to Prevent Gun Violence 
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hen the Supreme Court decides its potentially most sig- 
nificant gun control case in 70 years this spring, Oberlin- 
ians will have played a major part in laying the groundwork. 

It was back in the 1930s when the high court last issued a full 
opinion interpreting the Constitution’s Second Amendment on the 
right to bear arms. The dispute that has led the justices back into 
the legal thicket of gun control started in 1976, when Washington, 
D.C., enacted one of the nation’s most stringent gun laws, a statute 
that essentially bans city residents from acquiring handguns. 

Three decades later, the Supreme Court is considering a chal- 
lenge to the measure. Last year, a federal appeals court unex- 
pectedly found D.C.’s law in violation of the Second Amend- 
ment, which states: “A well regulated Militia, being necessary to 
the security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear Arms, shall not be infringed.” 

When the capital's law went on the books, Dennis Henigan 
73 was attending law school and Adrian Fenty '92 was in ele- 
mentary school. Both would play key roles when it came time for 
the issue to gain national prominence. When the appeals court 
ruled last March, Fenty had just become mayor of D.C. and 
Henigan was director of the Legal Action Project at the Brady 
Center to Prevent Gun Violence, which has litigated many of the 
gun-control movements major cases. 

Fenty, a lawyer whose rise to power Was chronicled in the 
vinter 2007 issue of this magazine, inherited a case that had 
seen filed against the city before he took office. Liming dictated 
that it was 


e to the high court. His move to seek review by the Supreme 


his job to make the decision on whether to take the 


Court was not universally hailed by gun control advocates, who 


Taking the 
Second Amendment 


to Court 


By Ted Gest 68 Photo by Paul Morigi 


fear that it could lead to a major setback for their movement 
nationwide. 

It might not be surprising that Henigan holds an important 
public-interest law position—a field widely populated with 
Oberlin alums. What isn't so obvious is how Henigan, who lacks a 
lifelong history of activism on gun issues, became a major player 
in the movement and has stuck with it for nearly two decades. 


It started with an interest in debating. Henigan grew up in 


northern Virginia, where his father was the debate team coach at 
nearby George Washington University. Like college football teams 
that seek out local high school stars, Oberlin, which Henigan 
says had a “powerhouse college debating program’ in the 1960s, 
spotted Henigan. Then-Oberlin debate coach Daniel Rohrer 
knew Henigan’s father, and Oberlin debaters like Roger Conner 
‘69 and Mark Arnold '70, encouraged Henigan to enroll in the 
College. He was quickly persuaded, and ended up winning debate 
tournaments as part of a team with Arnold. 

[he early 1970s was a time of anti-Vietnam War activism on 
campus. Henigan became caught up in activities opposing the war 
and eradually left debating. He became fascinated with the study 
of philosophy, working with Professor Norman Care and gradu- 
ating with high honors. To earn that designation, he was required 
to defend a thesis before three faculty members as if it were a 
PhD project. “Oberlin taught me how to think, to question my own 
conclusions constantly and never to be quite satisfied,” Henigan 
says. No matter how well you think you've thought things through, 
a eood professot will get you to go deepel c 

Henigan thought about continuing his philosophy studies in 


oraduate school, but instead dec ided tO take up law al the 


The Washington, D.C., Gun Law 


June 1976: The D.C. Council, in an effort to curb gun vio- 
lence, passes a gun-control law that restricts city residents 
from owning handguns. The law exempts police officers, guards, 
and gun owners who had registered their handguns before it 
took effect. Rifles and shotguns, which are not restricted by 
the law, must be kept unloaded, disassembled, or locked except 
those in business establishments. 


February 2003: Six D.C. residents sue the city, arguing that 
the gun ban violates their Second Amendment right to keep 
and bear arms. 


March 2004: U.S. District Judge Emmet G. Sullivan dis- 
misses the suit, ruling that the Second Amendment was tai- 
lored to membership in a militia, not to individuals. 


March 2007: In a 2-1 decision, the U.S. Court of Appeals for 


the D.C. Circuit overturns Sullivan’s decision, ruling that while 


University of Virginia, traditionally one of the top U.S. law schools 
and a much more conservative institution than Oberlin. After 
graduation, he landed a position in the D.C.,office of the nation- 
al firm Foley & Lardner. One attraction for Henigan was the 
firm’s commitment to public-interest law. He became involved in 


housing work and helped create the Fair Housing Council of 


Greater Washington, which sent white and black testers to the 


same places to determine if their policies were discriminatory. 


In general, Henigan believed that “the law could be a power- 
ful tool for a progressive society, to attack problems of the less 
powerful.” In his 1] years at Foley & Lardner, where he became 
a partner, Henigan lived the two professional lives pursued by 
many lawyers: doing primarily corporate work, but spending sub- 
stantial time on public-interest matters. Ultimately, he observed, 
it “seemed like the public-interest lawyers were having a lot more 
fun, and so he sought out full-time opportunities in that field. 

Unbeknownst to Henigan, in the late 1980s an organization 
called Handgun Control, Inc., one of the leading national gun-con- 
trol advocacy groups, had decided to start a legal arm. Henigan 
had been sympathetic to the cause but never active in it. He 
answered the group's ad in a legal publication and was hired. 

\t the time, some personal-injury lawyers had gone after gun 


makers the same Way they had successfully sued the tobacco 


dustry. Their problem was that unlike cigarettes, which are 
arguably defective products because of their hidden danger to 


health, guns are intended to be dangerous. It was difficult for 


ritics to win judicial opinions or jury verdicts holding companies 


| able For damages 


Henigan viewed the long list of unsuccessful lawsuits as a 


the District can regulate firearms, it cannot prevent people 
from owning handguns. 


May 2007: The full federal appeals court in Washington, 
D.C., lets the March ruling stand, paving the way for a pos- 
sible Second Amendment showdown in the Supreme Court. 
Mayor Fenty must decide whether to bring the case to the 
high court or to revise D.C.’s handgun laws. 


September 2007: Mayor Fenty asks the Supreme Court to 
uphold the gun ban. 


November 2007: The Supreme Court agrees to take the 
case, now known as District of Columbia v. Heller, weighing 
the constitutionality of the 31-year ban on handguns. The 
Supreme Court hasn’t ruled on the Second Amendment in 
nearly 70 years. 


March 18, 2008: The Supreme Court scheduled to hear 


arguments, with a decision expected by summer recess. 
—Source: The Washington Post 


challenge. “It was a fascinating opportunity to make new law,” he 
recalls. “I didn’t allow myself to be discouraged.” He viewed the 
task as comparable to inventing the civil-rights and environmen- 
tal-law movements: “It was an undefined idea. I wanted to help 
create legal theories to hold accountable those who were increas- 
ing the risk of violence.” In one breakthrough case in 1986, a 
Maryland court did hold liable a maker of the cheap handgun 
known as a “Saturday Night Special.” The National Rifle Associa- 
tion worked hard to defeat a state referendum to ban the guns, 
but it passed anyway. Henigan called the result a turning point in 


the battle for public support on gun control. 


On a federal level, gun-control forces were at a low point dur- 
ing the Republican-dominated 1980s, but things changed dra- 
matically during the administration of President Clinton, whom 
Henigan calls “the most effective gun control advocate I've ever 
encountered.” In Clinton's early years came enactment of a fed- 


eral law prohibiting manufacture of many assault-style weapons, 


as well as the Brady Law, which required background checks on gun 
buyers at gun stores. The law was named for former White House 
press secretary Jim Brady and his wife, Sarah, who was board 
chair of Handgun Control. In honor of the Bradys, the group 
renamed itself the Brady Campaign to Prevent Gun Violence. 
For his part, Henigan started as a one-man “legal action proj 
ect’ that helped recruit law firms to defend state and local gun 
control laws from attack by gun-rights advocates. On the liabili 
ty front, he abandoned the argument that guns were inherentl) 
defective products and instead moved to a “third-party liability 
theory to hold companies accountable when their irresponsible 


conduct enabled dangerous individuals to get guns 
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B. Toby/Stock Connection 


The first major victory came in a 1999 California appeals court 
ruling that the maker of a semiautomatic pistol known as the 
TEC-9 could be held liable for a 1993 shooting in which a man 
entered a San Francisco law firm and killed eight people and 
himself. Similar cases were later filed on behalf of cities with high 
crime rates. The litigation’s high-water mark was in 2004, when 
a total of more than $4 million in damages was paid to victims. 
That included a $2.5 million settlement in a case brought by vic- 
tims of the snipers who terrorized the Washington, D.C., area in 
2002. The cases were something of a victim of their own success. 
Gun advocates, with support from the White House, finally were 
able to counter the lawsuits when Congress enacted a hotly dis- 
puted 2005 federal law limiting the gun industry's liability. 

Meanwhile, trouble was brewing on the Second Amendment 
front. When Henigan joined the movement, there seemed no 
doubt that the Second Amendment did not block gun-control 
laws. Gun-control advocates argued that constitutional provision 
referred to the long-abandoned idea of citizen militias. Still, lib- 
ertarians and some conservatives kept pushing the theory that 
modern laws that kept guns out of law-abiding citizens’ hands 
were inconsistent with the amendment. 

Finally, they succeeded in persuading a panel of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit to rule 2-to-1 in 
March 2007 that the D.C. law ran afoul of the Constitution. 
Judge Laurence Silberman said the amendment was not intend- 
ed to apply only to militia members. “The sill of Rights was 
almost entirely a declaration of individual rights, and the Second 
Amendment’s inclusion therein strongly indicates that it, too, 


was intended to protect personal liberty, he said. 


Because nine other federal appellate courts had ruled the 
other way, the outcome came as something of a surprise to Henigan 
and most other legal experts. The ruling posed a dilemma: If 
Washington, D.C., did not pursue it further, the city would lose 
a key gun-control law but the ruling would not affect other gun- 
control measures in states and localities around the nation. 
Ultimately, Fenty decided to move forward: “Having a handgun, 
whether in the home or outside it, comes at the expense of those 
who might be victims,” read the city’s petition to the court. 
“Whatever right the Second Amendment guarantees, it does not 
require the District to stand by while its citizens die.” 

Henigan consulted with the District’s legal advisers through- 
out the case but had not actually met the mayor until a press 
conference was held the day of the D.C. Circuit's ruling. 
Introducing himself as a fellow Oberlin alum, Henigan says, “It 
was a nice Oberlin moment for me.” 

In November, the high court announced that it would hear 
the case this spring. At issue in District of Columbia v. Dick 
Anthony Heller is whether provisions of the city’s law “violate the 
Second Amendment rights of individuals who are not affiliated 
with any state-regulated militia, but who want to keep handguns 
and other firearms for private use in their homes.” 

In January, Henigan’s group filed an amicus brief at the 
Supreme Court supporting the District's appeal. He represented 
nine other groups in addition to his own, including the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police and the National 
Organization of Black Law Enforcement Executives. 

In the brief, Henigan and fellow attorneys argue that the 
“lower court's insurrectionist view of the militia and the Second 
Amendment has disturbing implications for public safety and the 
rule of law.” Citing paramilitary groups like the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Oklahoma City bombers, Henigan said that the D.C. Circuit 
ruling “may well limit the government's power to punish political 
violence after the fact and surely would curb the government's 
power to prevent the stockpiling of weapons....” 

With the high court not having fully considered Second Amend- 
ment issues in such a long time, many legal analysts believe that 
the outcome of the case is too close to call. A definition of the 
Second Amendment as a broad right unrelated to militias could 
lead to a generation’s worth of legal challenges to other gun con- 
trol laws. If Washington's ban is upheld, the gun-control battle 
will move back primarily to the legislative front. At the Brady 
Center, Henigan, who was once alone in his work, now supervises 
11 employees as vice president for law and policy, where he is in 
charge of legislative work and litigation. 

Whatever happens in the Supreme Court case, Henigan’s rep- 
utation among his colleagues seems secure. Says Robert Walker, 
former president of Handgun Control: “More than just a great 
legal mind, Denny was a visionary. In setting up and directing the 
Legal Action Project, he saw its full potential. He is one of the 


greatest public interest lawyers of our time.” @ 


Ted Gest, who covered the Supreme Court for U.S. News & World 
Report, now heads Criminal Justice Journalists, a national group 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania and John Jay College 


of Criminal Justice. 
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OBERLIN VALUES IN ACTION: 


From time to time, OAM will spotlight alumni entre- 
preneurs whose work reflects their Oberlin ideals while 


also having an important impact on the larger world. 


By Heidi Waleson 
Photographs by Todd France 


The Long Island Children’s Museum gives kids 


a hands-on way to get excited about their world. 


n 1989, three young couples, all residents of Long Island, 

New York, were having dinner together when the conversation 

turned to the dearth of activities in their area for families with 
young children. They talked about the children’s museums they 
had visited around the country, when suddenly one said: “Why 
don't we start one?!” 

That impromptu moment of nearly 20 years ago has a very 
tangible result: The Long Island Children’s Museum (LICM), a 
lively, hands-on institution with a $5 million annual budget, 100 
employees, and 65 volunteers housed in a 40,000-square-foot 
former Navy airplane hanger in Garden City. It is a source of 
great pride to Robert Lemle ’75, chair of Oberlin’s Board of 
Trustees, and his wife, Roni Kohen-Lemle '76, two of the six 
founders, and who have remained intimately involved with the 
museum since its inception. To this day, Lemle has continued to 
take a leadership role, serving since 1996 as president, and now 


co-chair, of the museum's board. 


On a recent January morning, school groups and parents with 
small children spilled into the museum's airy, colorful space. A 
tiny girl doggedly made her way through a winding two-story 
climbing structure, her mother watching from the ramp below. 
Mothers and toddlers congregated in the TotSpot, which boasts, 
among other Long Island references, a railroad car with a real 
Long Island Railroad seat. Small children used water tanks and 
wands to create enormous bubbles. 

One group of children experimented with a visiting exhibition 
of eccentric musical instruments inspired by the work of the 
Blue Man Group theater trio. In the 150-seat theater, donated by 
the Lemles, the Blue Men themselves performed a 15-minute 
version of their show for an invited audience of dignitaries, press, 
and giggling children. Upstairs in one of the workshop spaces, 


the pervasive smell of fish portended a fish-dissection and cook- 
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ing workshop. In the Pattern Studio, cleverly placed mirrors turned 
a single person into a whole kick line. In the Communication 
Station exhibit, curated by Lemle, children examined such arti- 
facts as a rotary telephone; guests could also broadcast the weath- 


er and create animations on up-to-the-minute equipment. 


hile the initial impetus for the museum was practical, 
the goal was always much bigger. From the beginning, 


say the Lemles, the project exemplified the core values 


they had absorbed at Oberlin. “The challenge to me was to cre- 


ate not just an inspiring place, but a self-sustaining institution, 


Lemle says. “Social activism, an important Oberlin ideal, is all 


about being a social entrepreneur, to Improve society 1n some 


neanineful way. Long Island had been a bedroom community 


lr) as a result had developed few ol its OWN < ultural and edu 
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Excited children pass Roni Kohen-Lemle and Robert 
Lemle on the ramp of ClimbIt@LICM, a two-story 
climbing structure that is one of the 14 exhibits at the 
Long Island Children’s Museum. 


cational institutions. This was a civic contribution that we could 
make: an institution that would be accessible to everyone and 
have an important impact on Long Island and our community.” 
He adds, “The idea that one person can change the world? | have 
to say that it really takes a group of people!” 

\ccessibility, social activism, and the uniting of different seg- 
ments of the community—all were implicit in the Lemles’ plans 
LICM has 


adopted a broad, inclusive stance toward Its Community, serving 


for the Long Island Children’s Museum. Today, 
not just visitors who can afford the $9 entrance fee, but also by 
reaching out to guests of all backgrounds, ages, and abilities with 
a kaleidoscope of programs and policies. The museum is not sim 
ply a winter substitute for Little League ora place where parents 
and children can find entertainment on rainy days, but a means 


for all children to explore the world, for parents and teachers to 


find resources to encourage that exploration, and for different 


segments of the community to meet one another. 

Kohen-Lemle sees exploration as a key element of the muse- 
um’s mission. “If you distilled our mission to its essence, it would 
be, ‘Let’s get excited about our world.’ That's an Oberlin value to 
me—step out of your bubble, meet other people, share experi- 


ences, incubate ideas 


and do so in a beautiful way.” 

Suzanne LeBlanc, who joined LICM as executive director in 
2005, points out that children’s museums, historically, have been 
important community institutions since the days of World War I, 
when the Boston Children’s Museum, although struggling finan- 
cially, decided to remain open because it was one of the few 
places in the community that had heat. “There's a big movement 
in museums to be accessible and multilingual, and children’s 
museums, which often have the community as part of their mis- 
sion, have led the way,” LeBlanc says. 

The germ of the larger institution was implicit in LICM’s ear- 
liest years, but the startup work (which became a full-time job 
for the three women in the original group, all at home with their 


children at the time) was done by the six founders. That oroup, 


which included two lawyers (Lemle was general counsel of 


Cablevision Systems Corporation at the time), a writer, an artist, 
a teacher, and a musician (Kohen-Lemle), found that the project 
called upon all their skills. Aided by a part-time consultant, they 
developed a strategic plan and decided that by creating a small 
museum first, they would learn by doing. “Many institutions begin 


by hiring a consultant to conduct a feasibility study; we built our 


26 


feasibility study,” Lemle says. 

The jobs included forming a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit corpo- 
ration, getting a provisional charter from the state Board of 
Regents, raising $500,000, and finding rent-free space—5,400 
square feet in an office building. Two of the founders attended a 
workshop on museum startups. The families took their children 
on exploratory trips to other museums (the Lemles’ daughter and 
son, 3 and 6 at the time, were “secret shoppers”) to examine mod- 
els for exhibits and the museum as a whole. “From the beginning, 
we envisioned the museum as very interdisciplinary, creative, and 
housed in a vibrant space,” Kohen-Lemle says. Adds Lemle, “We 
also wanted it to reflect social issues.” 

Lemle remembers vividly the museum’s opening day in 1993, 
the weekend before Thanksgiving. “There was a line of people at 
the door that stretched along the first floor corridor, through the 
lobby, down the stairs, and out to the street,” he says. “We were 
thrilled—and terrified. | went home that day and wrote a timed- 
ticket policy. We had days in our first year when the museum 
opened at 10 a.m. and all the tickets for the day were sold out by 
10:15. We had to turn away literally thousands of visitors.” 

Plans to staff the museum entirely with volunteers were quickly 
reconsidered. A project director, who would become the museum's 
first executive director, was hired within two weeks. Because the 
building could accommodate just 98 people, LICM’s first 
newsletter ran side-by-side headlines: “Museum Opens!” and 
“Board Begins Search for | arger Quarters.” Projections of 25,000 


visitors that first year swelled to 75,000 actual guests. 
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Those “larger quarters” became a reality in 2002 after secur- 
ing a 60-year rent-free lease from Nassau County and conduct- 
ing a capital campaign that raised over $17 million to convert an 
abandoned airplane hanger into a two-story museum. LICM now 
attracts some 265,000 visitors a year to its 14 interactive exhibits 
(13 ongoing, one rotating), workshops, theater performances, and 
cultural events that reflect art, science, music, technology, social 
issues, the natural world, and more. . 

With its expanded capacity, LICM put its commitment to 
community access into full gear. The KICKstart program, now in 
its sixth year, targets children and families from four of Lone 
Island's neediest school districts. All preschoolers enrolled in a 
Head Start program and second- and third-graders make several 
field trips each year to the museum for customized activities. 
Teacher training and outreach to summer camps are offered. Special 
programs to promote family involvement are central to the pro- 
gram, with events for KICKstart families opening and closing the 
Additionally, 
membership. So far, nearly 15,000 children have participated. 


school year. each family receives a free museum 

“The Long Island Children’s Museum trips are very different 
from other museum trips because the children actually take own- 
ership of their learning,” says a third-grade teacher from Central 


“They 


bud they 


go to the different stations and interact with the 


Islip. 
materials, become so excited because they are not 
afraid to touch things, not afraid to explore. And we know that 
one of the major ways that children learn is through exploration.” 

LICM also provides services atypical for a museum, such as a 
kindergarten readiness program for the nearby Uniondale School 
District, which has a fast-growing population of immigrant Latino 
families with limited English proficiency. Launched in 2006, 
“Juntos al Kinder/Together to Kindergarten” invites small groups 
of children to the museum every summer for a month of daily 
classroom activities. “We model kindergarten for children who 
have not been to preschool,” LeBlanc says. Weekly workshops for 
parents offered in Spanish acclimate them to the culture and 
expectations of a U.S. classroom, enabling them to be advocates 
for their children. 

The latest community project, “Be Together, Learn ‘Together, 
funded by a $150,000 federal grant from the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services, is still in the planning phase. The museum 
is collaborating with the Nassau County Department of Health 
and Human Services and Family Court in serving foster and adop- 
tive families and others served by these partnering organizations 
as well as providing a welcoming and positive setting for family 
supervised visitations. 

“The county wants to change the dynamic of how people are 
served in social services buildings, and it approached us about 
doing something with families,” LeBlanc says. Museum involve- 
ment may include such offerings as parenting workshops, muse- 
um memberships for foster and adoptive families, providing out- 
reach for the county's welcome center, and creating a more invit- 
ing visitation room at the center. Once the parameters are decid- 
ed, LICM will apply for a full implementation grant. “It will be 
quite a big initiative,” LeBlanc adds. 

The museum is also intent on making a better world through 
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its ecological focus. A new outdoor exhibit, Our Backyard, is all 


“Social activism, an important Oberlin 
ideal, is all about being a social entre- 
preneur, to improve society in some 


. 
—Robert Lemle 


meaningful way.’ 


about “ecology, gardening, and animals, and how everything is 
LICM’s director of 


“Kids make a salad from the garden and eat it. Parents are 


interconnected,’ says Hillary Olson, f educa- 
tion. 
stunned when the kids eat a radish! We have a composting proj- 
ect—the kids make their own composters in bottles and take 
them home with their own worms.” 

Such outdoor exhibits are expected to be the fastest-growing 
children’s museum feature, says Lemle, who now has his eye on 
the unused airplane hanger next door, which LICM hopes to 
convert into an all-outdoor exhibition space. The $15 million 
expansion would be a very different process from that first start- 
up so many years ago, when the founding board of trustees did 
everything themselves. The Lemles acknowledge that managing 
the museum’s transition into a mature institution—in which the 
board sets policy and does fundraising and leaves day-to-day 
operations to the staff—has been a challenge. “The museum was 
like our third child,” Kohen-Lemle says. “Now it’s an adolescent, 
and it’s time to let it spread its wings.” 

With their own children now in college and applying to gradu- 
ate school, the couple marvels a bit at the impact of that now two- 
decade-old bright idea. “At our 10th anniversary event five years 
ago, an | |-year-old boy said to me, ‘I’ve been coming here my whole 
life,” says Lemle, who can't help thinking about how amazing it 
will be to visit the museum with his own future grandchildren, 


remembering how he and his wife helped bring it into being. @ 


Heidi Waleson, a New-York based writer, is the opera critic for 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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croup of students spent 22 days in South Africa durir 
winter term working on a community development proje 
in the Overstrand municipality (Western Cape province) ar 


in Vereeniging (Gauteng province). 

The trip was organized by a trio of faculty/staff members: Clov 
White, associate professor of sociology; A.G. Miller, the France 
Ward and Lydia Lord Davis Professor of Religion; and Brenc 
Grier-Miller, associate dean, director of student academic service 
and Agape faculty advisor. 

Miller and White, who took a group of students to Sout 
Africa in 1997, said they were now curious to know what progre: 
had been made since the apartheid machine had been dismai 
tled, particularly in rural areas and small towns. Part of the trip 
focus was to look at how religious-based non-governmental organ 
zations are contributing to social development. 

A Winter-term travelers included (front, | to r) Emmanu 
Magara ‘11, Patrick Bourke ‘11, Clovis White, (standing, | to r) Caitli 
Franc ‘10, Isoke Miller, Vanessa Coleman ‘10, Kristal Boyd ’10, Ask 
Hannah ‘11, Yolanda Walker ‘09, A.G. Miller, Brenda Grie 
Miller, Charlotte Collins ‘08, Jenny Gaeng '11, and Allie Mayer ‘1! 
B,C The jam-packed agenda included partnering with tw 
local church youth groups, the Seekers Tower Ministries i 
Vereeniging and AFM Gateway Tabernacle in Rust-ter-Vaal, t 
paint ward three of Kopanong Hospital in Vereeniging, whic 
serves an indigent population in the southern Gauteng province 
D While touring the Standard Bank of South Africa, the country 
largest financial institution, winter-term travelers took part in di: 
cussions about the area’s economic development. E The Oberli 
group also visited a wildlife game reserve, a trip hosted by Kennec 
Bungane, CEO of the finance division at Standard Bank. F Student 
were given an overview of the social-political situation in Sout 
Africa by members of the civil rights organization Black Sas} 
Mary-ann Dougan, Black Sash’s financial director, worked direct! 
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with noted activist the late Steve Biko. @ The country’s contradicting 
landscape was ever present, with class and economic lines existing 
literally side-by-side. In Soweto, the winter-term group toured an 
informal settlement and shanty neighborhood. The tour was 
funded by Benjamin Magara, CEO of Anglo Coal, who also spon- 
sored a group tour of a coal mine in Vereeniging. H Stops were 
also made to Lukhanyo, a primary school in Hawston, and to the 
Human Rights Memorial in Sharpeville, the site of the 1960 
Sharpeville Massacre that sparked a turning point in the human 
rights movement in South Africa. | Oberlin alumnus Moeketsi 
Mosola 93, CEO of South African Tourism, welcomed the students 
to his business, which markets South Africa as a tourist destination. 
J The students enjoyed a taste of authentic African food at Moyo, 
a popular restaurant chain. 

Discussions about the black consciousness movement in South 
Africa were taken up with Richard Stevens, an activist in the African 
National Congress. Priest/activist/entrepreneur Edwin Arrison dis- 
cussed his work as chair of Arabella Community Trust, an organ- 
ization that supports community business projects. Arrison is also 
active with Black Economic Empowerment, a program launched 
by the South African government to redress the inequalities of 
apartheid. Finally, the group met activist Rev. Dr. Allen Boesak, 
the primary organizer of the United Democratic Front, which 
pushed the apartheid government to release Nelson Mandela and 
negotiated the country’s transition to democracy. 

Funding for the winter-term project came from the Minneapolis 
Foundation, the Geotrac Foundation, and several Oberlin sources, 
including the 1835 Fund and Bonner Scholars. Additional sup- 
port was provided by Afrikan Heritage House and the offices of 
the President, Admissions, Dean of Students, College Relations, 


and Development. 


For more about the trip, visit www.oberlin.edu/oam. 
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Year by Yea 


1940 
James A. Russell, [r., who 


enjoyed a long and distin- 


guished career in academia, 
celebrated his 90th birth- 
day December 25, 2007, at 
Dunbar, W.Va., 


with his wife of 64 years 


home in 


Russell 


and their two children. Jim 
holds a master’s degree from Bradley University 
and an EdD from the University of Maryland. 
He organized the bachelor’s of science degree 
program in electronics engineering technology 
at Hampton University, which later became 
the Department of Electrical Engineering. Jim 
served as president of Saint Paul’s College in 
Lawrenceville, Va., which was founded by his 
grandfather and led for many years by his father, 
1910 Oberlin graduate Rev. J. Alvin Russell. 
Upon retirement from Saint Paul’s College, Jim 
joined the faculty of West Virginia State Uni- 
versity and later served as interim president. He 
is active in the Episcopal Church and recently 
retired as chair of the Commission to End Racism 


of the Episcopal Diocese of West Virginia. 


Rachel “Rae” Pettus 
Warner 


hosted a 
mini-reunion of her 
Oberlin French House 
suitemates last April. 


She writes, “Here are 


three old ladies in 
their 80s sitting in rockers on the porch of a 
retirement home, the Mary Cassatt mansion, 
located in the Rosemont Presbyterian Village in 
Pennsylvania. Bill Rogers ’44 was also included, 
because his wife, [the late] Dottie Stephenson 
Rogers, was part of this gang for over 10 
| to r) Mim Wheeler 
Shewmon, Rae, and Marge Latsha Reid. 


years. Pictured are 
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Joanne Dennig announces the second print- 


New Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Spring 2008 


ing of her book, Five Unusual Decades. The book, 


| written in German, is an autobiography that 


includes a chapter on her years at Oberlin. A: 
Hermannstr. 12, 79078 Freiburg, Germany. E: 


jo_dennig@web.de. 


@® Herman Turndorf 
retired as chairman 
of the NYU Medical 


School anesthesiolo- 


gy department after 


more than 25 years. 


He and his wife, 
Sietske, who is Dutch, then celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary in Holland and again 
in the U.S. He also retired from ocean sailing 
after completing a transatlantic sail with four 
friends and a long sailing trip to the ice fields of 
northern Labrador with his wife and two other 
friends. His sons, David and Michael, both 
lawyers, “have produced six children,” ages 2 to 
22. Herman has “given up heavy weightlifting 
for 4-ounce wine glasses, health foods for a 
more sybaritic diet, writing for reading, and 
talking for doing. He is slowly relinquishing his 
reclusive ways and looks forward to seeing old 


Oberlin friends.” 


Marian Goss Marrs 


and Carl Doershuk ’52 
were married Sep- 
tember 22, 2007, at 
Fairmount Presby- 
terian in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. Pic- 
tured are (front, | to r) Margaret Nelson 
Erlenbach, Carl, Marian, Richard Marshall 


Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekend 


May 23-26, 2008 


Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 2002, 2003, 2004 


Twentieth Reunion 
Classes of 1987, 1988, 1989 


Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class of 1983 


Fortieth Reunion 
Classes of 1967, 1968, 1969 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1958 


Fifty-fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1952, 1953, 1954 


Half Century Club Reunion 
All classes prior to 1958 


GOs 
Oberlin Shansi 
Centennial Reunion 


Transportation Options: 


Rideshare: Your travels to Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekend can help stitch together a 
stronger Oberlin community. Whether you fly or 
drive, why not carpool to Oberlin or share a 
cab or rental car from the airport? Does your 
car have an extra seat? Use your trip as a 
mini-reunion and find other Oberlin alumni and 
friends in your region. You'll go green and save 
money! Visit www.spaceshare.com/oberlin175/. 


Cleveland Hopkins Airport Shuttle: Reserve 
your shuttle online at www.gohopkins.com. Click 
on “Group Service Links” and select Oberlin. 
(For a wheelchair lift, call Hopkins Transportation 
Service at 1-800-543-9912.) Shuttle arrives 
and departs from Door 7 (Continental baggage 
lane). At Oberlin, the shuttle arrives and departs 
from both the Oberlin Inn and the Science 
Center. The trip is approximately one hour. 
One-way fare is $15.00 per person. 


www.oberlin.edu/commencement 
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‘43, (back, | to r) Harold Erlenbach '52, Gibson 
“Kip” Head, Reeves Warm, Sabra Chambers 
Henke, and Herbert Henke. A: 18 Waterford 
Ln., Beachwood, OH 44122, E: carldoershuk 
@sbeglobal.net, mgmarrs@earthlink.net. e @ 


Sally Crum Yocom, a retired music teacher, 


continues to write poetry and compose music, | 


most of which has been performed. In 2006 she 
was awarded the national Print Contribution 
Award by American Mensa for best American 
poet. She and her husband, Bob Yocom, are 
enjoying their retirement together and look for- 


ward to their 17th cruise this summer. 


® Bette Leddy McDevitt 


and justice community, 


Oberlin, and sings with the 


s 


. McDevitt 


anti-war and pro-health care 
songs.’ She welcomes visitors. e ® George 
Shambaugh, after retiring from the faculty 


lives in Pittsburgh, where | 
she is involved in the peace | 
| 1962 | 


which she first got into at | 


Raging Grannies, “mostly | 


of Northwestern University Medical School, | 


has been teaching in the division of endocrinol- 
ogy at Emory University Medical School for the 
past decade. George was married to Kathie 
Matthews '55 and then to Martha Repp Davis, 
but sadly, both died of cancer. George, an avid 
traveler, has purchased 22 acres of old orchard 
land in lower Michigan and plans to rehabilitate 


it to grow sour cherries. He is studying Spanish 


to better communicate with his patients, teach- — 


ing himself to play the banjo, and cooking as 
a hobby (“a natural extension of my Oberlin 


chemistry major’). 


A quotation by Johnetta B. Cole hangs on the 


wall at the Niagara County Jail: “The problem | 
_ Abraham Hadley reports that her Oberlin room- 


with a woman standing behind her man is that 


she can’t see where she’s going.” The quote was 


the subject of an article in the Lockport (N.Y.) | 


Union-Sun & Journal about the women who visit 


their husbands, boyfriends, sons, and brothers | 
in the jail. Johnetta, the first black president of 


Spelman College, has received honorary degrees | 


from several universities and was named super- 
visor for education, arts, labor, and humanities 


by the Clinton administration. 


Spring 2008 


_ Kenneth Ingemar Lindfors wrote a memoir | 


of his life, A Swedish Journey, An American Life. 


In the memoir, which he wrote initially for his 
daughters and granddaughter, he shares his story 


of coming to America and how he chose what 


to do with his life. e Karl Stephens spent two 
one-month stints in Afghanistan doing volun- 
teer ophthalmic clinical work and teaching 
through International Assistance Mission/NOOR. 


He plans to return this spring. In the mean- 


time, he is involved in the Initiative to Educate 


_ women, hopefully it will become a participant 


Afghan Women. He says, “Knowing Oberlin 
prides itself on being the first college to admit 


in this wonderful program that helps both women _ 


and a fledgling democracy.” 


Geoffrey Ward, who collaborated with Ken 
Burns as the historian behind Burns’ Civil War, 


_ jazz, and baseball television documentary mini- 
series, most recently wrote his 15th book, The | 


War: An Intimate History, 1941-1945, the com- 


panion text to Burns’ seven-part documentary | 


moved to Atlanta with his wife, Roberta, and that aired last fall on PBS. 


Kathleen Faller presented a lecture, “Multi- 


disciplinary Assessments of Complex Child | 
- Welfare Cases,” last October at the University 
~ of Kentucky College of Social Work. Kathleen 
' is the Marion Elizabeth Blue Professor of | 
Children and Families and director of the | 
| Family Assessment Clinic at the University of | 
| Michigan School of Social Work. In addition to 


being a renowned researcher and scholar on | 


the principal investigator of both the Training 


Program on Recruitment and Retention of Child | 


Welfare Workers and the Hasbro Early Assess- 
ment Program at the university. e Barbara 


_ mate and longtime friend, Joan Postlethwaite 


Longcope, lost her husband, Jim, a family 


physician and psychiatrist, to a heart attack last 
September. Barbara, her husband, John, and 


Penny Harger Boehm, Barbara and Joan's 


ice in Massachusetts. “It is heartwarming how 


May Cottage women stick together,” Barbara 


| writes. E: HadleyBurke@comcast.net. 


~ child sexual abuse and child welfare, she is also 


~ other roommate, all attended the memorial serv- | 


® Timothy Hurson’s new 
book, Think Better, was 
published by McGraw- 
Hill. Timothy says, “The 
book is about productive 
thinking, an easy-to-learn 


. method that helps people 
Hurson Ee Ee 


understand more clearly, 
think more creatively, and plan more effective- 


ly in every area of their lives.” 


Pianist Shirley Smith Kirsten released two 
CDs, A Musical Journey: Scarlatti, Schubert, and 


| Chopin and Scarlatti and Chopin. A Musical 


Journey was favorably reviewed in Blog.critics. 
org and California Music Teacher, in which edi- 
tor Phyllis Villec said, “Kirsten has delved deeply 
into the complex music of Scarlatti and 
achieved a beautifully balanced, sonically col- 
orful picture. Her playing is immaculate.” W: 
www.cdbaby.com/cd/shirleyk. e © William 
Kramer writes, “Forty years, four careers, and 
counting. Thirty years in businesses around D.C., 
the past decade in economic development 
through NGOs, my own and World Resources 
Institute. In September 2007, I founded Global 
Challenge Network, focusing on sustainability 


@ See This Sign? © 


To read the full class note as submitted 
by the author, log on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. To read class 
notes (or submit your own), follow the 
links from the “Keep in 

Touch” bar in the upper 

left corner. 


If you are not yet a CESS) 


member of OBlEweb, go 
to the MyOBlEweb box and click 
on “register to access the community” 
(it’s free). You'll need your Oberlin ID num- 
ber, which appears above your name on 
the address label of this magazine. 
Questions or comments? Contact 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 
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Discovering an Oberlin Life 


ne of the serendipitous pleasures of being president of the 

Alumni Association is receiving an occasional invitation to 

learn something fascinating about the life of an alumnus. 
Such an event happened this week. I'd like to share with you some 
things | have learned about Marion L. Steele '09 (that’s 1909). 

My new awareness of Marion Steele began with an email 
inquiry from a resident of Amherst, Ohio—a small town about 10 
miles north of Oberlin. A woman I'll call Sara wrote to ask if | could 
help her learn more about Marion Steele's life. Sara is a member of the Amherst Historical 
Society, and she also belonged to the first graduating class of Marion L. Steele High School. 

Marion was born in 1887 and graduated from Amherst High School in 1903 before 
enrolling at Oberlin. Around 1920, apparently, she became principal of Amherst High School, 
a position she held for several decades. About 1957, the high school was renamed in her 
honor; my contact graduated in 1958. Sara, who was about to celebrate her 50th reunion, 
was searching for information to include in a biographical sketch of Marion Steele. 

Was Marion Steele something of an entrepreneur? That may seem an odd question about 
a lifelong educator, but | wonder. | wonder whether a woman who led a high school for more 
than 30 years during the first half of the 20th century had to have boldness, inner drive, a 
“thinking-on-one’s-feet” capacity, and the ability to see tomorrow’s possibilities. These char- 
acteristics are common among entrepreneurs, and | imagine that women who excelled in a 
professional field more than 100 years ago had to have possessed such qualities. 

A decade earlier Oberlin educated another entrepreneurial woman, Katharine Wright, sis- 
ter of Wilbur and Orville Wright. An excellent account of her remarkable life appeared in the 
Winter 2003-04 issue of this magazine. Katharine Wright reportedly wrote in a 1924 letter: 
“No matter how or where the conversation started, | always managed to switch it onto the 
women’s suffrage track. It wasn’t quite as bad as that, but | was very much in earnest about 
it. Now that it’s settled, | look around for other worlds to conquer.” How very entrepreneurial! 
How very Oberlin! 

Do Obies turn out to be entrepreneurs? It has been my impression that Oberlin students 
become professors, lawyers, social justice activists, and musicians. But entrepreneurs? 
Apparently they have, and will in the future. In fact, on February 8, Jerry Greenfield '73, co- 
founder of Ben and Jerry’s Ice Cream, kicked off a weekend symposium entitled “Inventing 
the Future.” This symposium was an activity of the Creativity and Leadership Project and 
included a session on Entrepreneurship and Energy. You'll read much more about this topic 
in the summer issue of OAM. In the meantime, take a look at the project’s web site at 
www.oberlin.edu/creativity/. 

| wonder if this project may “spawn” some bold entrepreneurs to create breakthrough 
actions that will ameliorate global climate change. Would that not be a lot like Marion 
Steele, Katharine Wright, and Jerry Greenfield? Will survivors of the climate crisis in the 
21st century discover a few Oberlin alumni who made unique contributions to reversing it? 
| would bet on it. 

If you have an intriguing story of an Oberlinian to share, I’d like to hear from you. Please 
write to me at billhilton@mac.com or send a letter to my attention to the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, 50 W. Lorain. St., Oberlin OH 44074. 


Bill Hilton '65, President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


executive education and training. The global 
challenge? Growth that is environmentally sus- 
tainable, equitable, and inclusive. Time to get this 
one right. Along the way I met Judy Duffield 
and had two boys (both Obies: Jake ‘02 and 
Mike 04). For a guy who knew exactly what the 
future held in 1968, it’s great not to know what 
excitement the next day will bring.” e ® Gayna 
Uransky says that a grant from Oberlin years 
ago allowed her to study weaving in Berkeley 
and in a small Zapotec Indian village outside of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, where she lived for six months. 
“That was the end of 9-5 jobs for me,” she 
writes. “Weaving turned into contemporary bas- 
ketry, which I still do. I also teach yoga, both 
nationally and internationally.” Gayna and her 
husband, who live in California, have two 


daughters and grandchildren. 


® Tamme Haskell, seen here with her grand- 
daughter, attended the fall 
2007 celebration at Oberlin 
of the restoration of the 
marble fountain in front of 
the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum that her grand- 


father, Henry Joseph Haskell 


Haskell 


(OC 1896) commissioned 
in 1931 as a tribute to Katharine Wright Haskell 
(OC 1898), his wife and sister of the Wright 
brothers. e Les Leopold received a starred 
review from Publishers Weekly for his book The 
Man Who Hated Work and Loved Labor: The Life 
and Times of Tony Mazzocchi (Chelsea Green 
Publishing). Les says the story about labor 
organizer and union leader Mazzocchi has a 
“direct connection to the turmoil and hope that 
was Oberlin in the 1960s” and thinks that many 
Obies would relate to the story. The book has 
received endorsements from Doris Kearns 
Goodwin, Barbara Ehrenreich, and Bruce 
Springsteen. W: www.tonymazzochi.com. 
Lawrence _ F. Schiller joined the law firm of 
Giarmarco, Mullins & Horton, P.C. in Troy, 
Mich., where he is responsible for all of the 
firm’s clients’ retirement plans. He has practiced 
exclusively in the domain of employee benefits 


for more than 30 years. 


Steven Hesla, a faculty member at the Uni- 


versity of Montana since 1978, presented two 
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piano recitals in October at the University of 


South Dakota. He has been a guest artist at the 
University of Washington, Seattle; the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, Anchorage; the Prince Carl Hall in 
Neckargemund, Germany; and the Hochschule 
fiir Musik in Vienna, Austria. e Sue Copeland 
Jones had a solo exhibit, 
“A Dyer’s Perspective,” at 
Ginko Gallery and Studio 
in Oberlin, where she has 
had a studio for nine years. 
The exhibit featured large 


wall pieces of hand-dyed 
Jones i 


fabric, screen printed and 
stitched. W: wwwaartclothnetwork.com/suejones2. 


html. E: sjones@oberlin.net. 


Dale Jacquette was appointed Lehrstuhl 


Ordentlicher Professur fiir Philosophie, 


Schwerpunkt theoretische Philosophie, at the 
Universitat Bern, Switzerland. Dale will assume 
his title in Bern this fall 
after serving as program 
director for the Pennsylvania 
State University Athens 
Abroad program in Greece 
this spring. He has been a 
professor of philosophy at 
Penn State since 1986. W: 
www.personal.psu.edu/dlj4/. E: dlj4@psu.edu. 


Marcy Covey, owner of Dragonfly Health 


Touch, a bodywork studio in Poland, Maine, 


Jacquette 


has completed advanced training in Thai yoga 
bodywork. She has studied Thai yoga healing 
arts and Thai yoga massage and is certified in 
prenatal Thai yoga bodywork. She continues to 
serve as a wellness instructor at the Central 
Center 
which she helped to design in the 1990s. e 
Lawrence Michael Wexler (right) and Walter 


David Brown were married September 24 


Maine Medical Wellness Center, 


in Toronto, Canada. 
The couple lives 
in New York, where 
Lawrence is an epi- 
demiologist at New 
York Medical College 


Walter is an 


and 
i . ’ * » 
architect and owner of Walter David Brown 


Architect AIA. 
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® Rebecca Armstrong writes, “After 25 


years as an architect, I finally did what | had 
wanted to for years: I went back to school for 
a BSN, and in September I will be a NICU 
nurse at Maimonides Infants and Children’s 
Hospital in Brooklyn, N.Y. Next summer | will 
start my masters in neonatal nursing, and I’m 
still singing, of course.” Rebecca's older daugh- 
ter, Quinn, is at Drexel University, also pur- 
suing a BSN. “We'd like to do a stint with 
Doctors Without Borders someday. She’s also a 
singer. | guess she’s not afraid of turning into 
her mother,” Rebecca says. ¢ Ohio Lieutenant 
Governor Lee Fisher was named by Prevent 
Blindness Ohio as Public Sector Honoree at 
the 2008 People of Vision Award Dinner. Lee 
was selected for his support of the organiza- 
tions mission and for his work in mental 
health, housing, and family issues across the 
state. e Jim Harrington is associate vice pres- 
ident for student affairs at Mansfield Univer- 
sity in Mansfield, Pa., and also the organ pro- 
fessor in the music department there. He 
writes: “I was previously at Wilkes University 
for 21 years and still keep a home in Wilkes- 
Barre for weekend getaways.” He would love to 
hear from fellow Obies. P: 570.814.9090. E: 
jharring¢@mansfield.edu. e ® Dominique H. 
Vasseur published a catalogue raisonné and 
census of the color woodblock prints of 
American printmaker Edna Boies Hopkins 
through Ohio University Press. Dominique is 
curator of European art at the Columbus 
Museum of Art, where an exhibit of Hopkins’ 


prints opened in December. 


® Gary Isaacson, a tele- 


vision producer and four- 


time Emmy nominee, has 


written his debut novel, 
Game Over, published by 
Flying Fish Books. The story 


is a “big business adven- 


Isaacson 


ture set in both Las Vegas 
and Tucson which reveals to humorous effect 
the madness behind the scenes of the gaming 


and the local television affiliate businesses.” 


@ Ann Harbison retired after 28 years ol 


teaching special education in Virginia and moved 
to Arizona to be a special education teacher on 
the Navajo reservation in Tuba City. Her goal 
is to teach kids on the reservation—who might 
not have learned otherwise—how to read. “I 
hope to be here for 10 years (until Social 
Security kicks in). Who knew that at my age | 
would be embarking on such a big adventure!” 


she writes. 


® Roni Kohen-Lemle performed as the nar- 


rator in Prokofiev's Peter and the Wolf at the 
theater in the Long Island Children’s Museum, 
which she cofounded in 1989. The music was 
performed by the French Chamber Orchestra 
Albéric Magnard and conducted by Amitabh 
Rao ‘01. Roni’s husband, Robert Lemle ’75, is 
also a cofounder of the museum, which wel- 
comed 265,000 visitors last year. e Carole 
Smith, after a 25-year education career, was 
named superintendent of the Portland (Ore.) 
Public Schools. In 2005 she joined the school 
system as head of the Office of Educational 
Options, was promoted to chief of staff, and 
was appointed to her new position last 
October. e Lindsey Thomas was awarded a 
Community Service Award 
by the Minnesota Medical 
Association in September. 
She was recognized for her 
work toward the passage of 
an updated coroners and 
medical examiners’ statute 


that took effect in 2006. 


Lindsey is a medical examiner for seven coun- 
ties in Minnesota and in 2007 appeared as a 
guest expert on the “Nancy Grace Show’ on 
CNN Headline News. She writes, “Other fall 
highlights included two trips to Oberlin and 
modeling in a fashion show for breast cancer 


survivors at a conference in Minneapolis!” 


Nancy Flynn’s poetry chapbook, The Hours of 
Us, was published in December by Finishing 
Line Press. Nancy writes that she and her hus- 


band, John Laurence, relocated in September 
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Seasoned Instrumentalist SMiLEs with Brian Wilson Band 


with harpsichord, bass, and sleigh bells and instantly rec- 

ognizable by generations of fans, lead into “God Only Knows,” 

one of the most iconic tunes in rock music history. Even Brian 
Wilson, the self-effacing genius who wrote it, will admit to that. 

“This is one of my greatest accomplishments in songwriting,” 

Wilson said during a show last year at the Keswick Theater outside 

Philadelphia, one stop on a short 40th-anniversary tour of Pet Sounds, 


Fs: plaintive French horn notes, repeated once, lightly spiced 


where he and his band performed the landmark Beach Boys album — 


in its entirety. 


Wilson paused. Behind him, a slender musician lifted the horn to | 


his lips. Then Probyn Gregory ’79 played the famous intro, as he has 

many times since he joined Wilson’s ensemble eight years ago. 
Gregory says he still feels awed by the events that led him to 

share a stage with Wilson and the tight, dynamic group that brings 


modern energy to Beach Boys classics. “It’s such an honor to be part | 


of the renaissance of one of my great heroes,” he says. 


The journey started when he was a deejay at WOBC in Oberlin. “I 
knew a couple of songs off Pet Sounds, but hadn’t heard the entire — 
record,” Gregory says. “I took the WOBC copy into one of the listen- — 
ing rooms, closed the door, and dropped the needle. When it was fin- 
_ performer Gregory had never been so nervous. 

After graduating from Oberlin with an English degree, Gregory 
studied at the Guitar Institute of Technology in Los Angeles. A con- | 


ished, | burst into tears.” 


firmed Beach Boys devotee, he took out a classified ad in an alter- 


native paper beseeching Capitol Records to release Wilson’s unfin- 
ished 1967-vintage album masterwork, SMILE. Only selected tracks 


ever been recorded or played live. 
a different way. By the mid-’90s, he was playing in a power pop band 


called the Wondermints, whose repertoire included what he calls 
“very careful renditions” of Beach Boys songs. 


The group put together a Brian Wilson tribute show, which Wilson mentalist and holds down a day job as an editor at an economics 


attended. He eventually invited members of the Wondermints to 


audition for him. Since that time, they have meshed with several 
top-notch Chicago-area musicians to form Wilson’s regular band as 
the once-reclusive star has 
grown increasingly comfort- 
able with performing. 

Wilson and his band first 
toured Pet Sounds in 2002. In 


arduous rehearsal, they sold 
out London’s Royal Festival 


February 2004, after months of | 


“We knew we could play the notes, but we weren't sure we could 
deliver the goods emotionally,” says Gregory, who feared it would be 
hard to live up to 38 years of anticipation. But fans and critics raved 


_ about the SMILE shows. A track off the subsequent studio recording, 
_ “Mrs. O'Leary's Cow,” won a Grammy Award for Best Rock Instrumental. 
from Wilson’s mythical collaboration with lyricist Van Dyke Parks had | 


A musical polymath who has performed and recorded with artists 


_ from the obscure to the illustrious (check out his list of credits at all- 
Gregory's plea fell on deaf ears, but his prayers were answered in | 


music.com), Gregory studied trumpet as a youngster and now plays 
a variety of brass, string, and wind instruments as well as con- 
tributing backup vocals. 

These days, Gregory gets regular session calls as a brass instru- 


research consulting firm. He and German songwriter/producer Julia 


_ Wolff, who met in Tokyo while Gregory was touring with one of his 


bands, the Mello Cads, were married two years ago. 

Being in Wilson’s band makes for some glamorous gigs. Gregory 
played at Wilson’s induction ceremony at the British Rock Hall of 
Fame in 2006. But he says the chance to perform Pet Sounds and 
SMILE continues to be a highlight. “To me, both albums have a real 


_ emotional through line that resonates with the audience.” 


Charter Beach Boys member Al Jardine joined the group on its most 


_ recent tour, reminding Gregory of how he was first smitten. “Hearing 


_ two-fifths of that original harmony just melts my heart,”he says. 
Hall for the first-ever live per- 


formances of SMILE. Seasoned | 


— Bonnie DeSimone '79 
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from Corvallis to the Concordia neighborhood 
of Portland, Ore. e ® George Sibley writes, “I 
climbed Kilimanjaro 
on October 12, 2007, 
and wanted to share a 
picture of the summit 
(there is still a little 
left of Hemingway's 
famous ‘snows’). I’m 
the handsome fellow on the left wearing the 
purple scarf.” e Robert Ward was appointed 
principal horn of the San Francisco Symphony, 
which he joined in 1980. He has performed 
across the U.S., Europe, and Asia on tour with 
the orchestra, and can be heard playing solo 
horn on many of their CDs, including recent 
recordings of Mahler's symphonies. Robert and 
his partner, Genevieve Cottraux, live in Oakland 
with their dog and three cats. 


Alex Goulder wrote a daily calendar called 
His Days Are Numbered. The “George W. Bush 
Countdown Calendar’ begins on January 1, 2008, 
and counts down to the end of the Bush admin- 
istration on January 20, 2009, “with a new rea- 
son to look forward to that date on every page.” 


W: www.hisdaysarenumbered.com. E: goulder | 
) g 


@comcast.net. e Cellist Thomas Rosenberg, 
a faculty lecturer in cello at Carleton College, 
performed in a recital at the college in 
November. Along with faculty member Nicola 
Melville (piano), Thomas played with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra clarinetist J. Lawrie 
Bloom on a program featuring Brahms’ Clarinet 
Trio, Op. 114 and Beethoven's Clarinet Trio in 
B-flat, Op. 11. Thomas also received the 2007 
Governor's Arts Award from the Fischoff National 
Chamber Music Association, of which he has 
been artistic director since 1981. He is also a 
faculty member at the University of Minnesota 


and Macalester College. 


Ron Friedmann was named senior vice presi- 


dent of marketing at Integreon, a provider of 
knowledge support services to professionals in 
financial services, law firms, and corporations. 
He is responsible for worldwide product mar- 
keting and strategy, sales support, public rela- 
tions, and marketing communications. Ron, an 
attorney, is based in Washington, D.C., and also 


writes a blog, Strategic Legal Technology. 
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Seth Berg, a math 


g, 
named Colorado Teacher of the Year in 2007 


and science teacher, was 


for his ability to inspire students and for his 
commitment to the profession. His teaching 
philosophy, he told the Rocky Mountain News, 
is to keep the whole class moving together and 
to avoid letting the students “break off into 


warring factions,” something adolescents like 


to do. He motivates the class by performing | 


magic tricks every Friday—provided everyone 


has done their homework. 


F. Gale Connor joined the law firm of 
Nossaman Guthner Knox & Elliott LLP as 
partner in San Francisco. He practices in emi- 
nent domain and real property law. He is also 
the Northern California chair for the State Bar 
of California Real Property, Eminent Domain 
Subsection. e Peter C. Mancall is editor of a 
new book, The Atlantic World and Virginia, 


1550-1624, published by the University of | 


North Carolina Press. Peter is a professor of 
history and anthropology at the University of 
Southern California and director of the USC- 
Huntington Early Modern Studies Institute. e 
Oberlin Professor Hirschel Kasper reports that 


John E. Murray wrote Origins of American 


Health Insurance, A History of Sickness Funds 
(Yale University Press). In the book he men- 
tions Oberlin College and his Ohio State pro- 
fessor of economics, Richard H. Steckel '66. 
Robert Tufel became program director at the 
Ivy Foundation in Palo Alto, Calif., a new family 


foundation dedicated to funding brain cancer — 


research. He had previously served as executive 
director of the National Brain Tumor Foundation. 


Julia Schachter and Jon 
Regardie welcomed a daugh- 
ter, Vivian Ruby Regardie, 
May 7, 2007. The family 
lives in Los Angeles, where 
Julia makes documentary 
films." E: 


sbeglobal.net. 


Christina Chute lives in Portland, Maine, 


jschachter@ 


Schachter 


with her partner of 19 years, Deirdre McClure, 
and their two children, Eleanor (9) and lan (6). 
She writes, “After Oberlin, | managed to learn 
how to play the cello, consider myself a cellist, 
and am now on the faculty at Bowdoin College 
and Bates College. I also play lots of chamber 
music and orchestral gigs, and privately still 
play a little violin and viola.” E:cmchute 
@maine.rr.com. e ® Adena Cohen-Bearak 
writes that after 15 years working in women’s 
health/health education (“and it all started at 
SIC at Oberlin!”), she went back to school for 
her master’s degree in public health. Since then 
she has been working in public health research, 
currently in the Center for Applied Ethics at 
the Education Development Center in Newton, 
Mass., on a study to improve end-of-life care to 
children in the pediatric ICU. In her personal 
life, Adena enjoys taking care of her “sports-loving 
8-year-old son and doing some creative writing, 
including a blog called MotherThoughts. W: 
http://adenacb.blogspot.com. ¢ Flutist Aralee 
Dorough and her husband, oboist Colin 
Gatwood '84, both members of the Houston 
Symphony, were featured in an article in the 
Beaumont Enterprise. The couple gave a per- 
formance with the Houston Symphony at the 
first concert of the 2007-08 season of the Con- 
cert Association of Southeast Texas. The article 
focused on the couple's musical legacy from 
their “impressive musical patriarchs”: Elden 
Gatwood, a retired oboist who played with the 
Cleveland Orchestra and was principal oboist 
with the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, and 
Bob Dorough, a veteran jazzman and composer 
of songs for TV's Schoolhouse Rock! e @ 


~ Howard Supnik reevaluated his life after a 


major midlife crisis about five years ago and 
made some positive changes. “I moved my fam- 
ily to a smaller, quieter, simpler area and opened 
my own office from my home—the best com- 
mute | ever had.” Howard says he now spends 
more quality time with his wife, kids, and dog, 
and has even had “three quality trips with two 
of my best Obie friends, starting with our 20th 
reunion event, then Chaco Canyon, and recent- 
ly, Death Valley.” e ® Tim Weiner reports that 


he has been a pediatric surgeon at the Univer- 
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Alumni Share Their 
Real-World Expertise 


Timothy Gerber ’69, a professor of music educa- 


tion at Ohio State University, was among the > 
Oberlinians who returned to campus last semester — 
to teach and talk with students. All programs were — 
co-sponsored by the Oberlin Alumni Association. At — 
the Conservatory of Music, Timothy delivered the | 


talk, “Can the Arts Survive No Child Left Behind? 
Issues of Contemporary Secondary-School Music Education.” 


ny orchestras and is a published expert on music teaching and learn- 


ing in middle schools. (Sponsor: Department of Music Education, — 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music) 


of a reunion celebration by Oberlin Lambda last October. In exploring 


fun-for-all exercise in which they spoke and wrote about their own 


life-shaping childhood and teen years. (Sponsors: Oberlin Lambda | 


and the Multicultural Resource Center) 


Joey Plaster ’00, in his workshop, “Collecting the Oberlin Lambda 


History One Interview at a Time” (also part of the Oberlin Lambda | 


reunion in October), highlighted the importance of oral history in 


Alumni Books & CDs 


in Service to Oberlin College 


uncovering queer history. As the founder of Oberlin’s LGBT Community 
History Project (www.oberlinlgbt.org), Joey talked with student writ- 
ers about ways of working with narrators. Actively listening and 
responding to their stories, he said, makes the difference between 
blasé retellings and capturing the emotional morsels that breathe 
life into the collective past. After the workshop, students were paired 
with alumni to gather additional oral histories for the web site. 


_ (Sponsors: Oberlin Lambda and the Multicultural Resource Center) 

At Ohio State, where he earned the School of Music's Distin- 
guished Teaching Award, Timothy teaches undergraduate and grad- 
uate students, advises doctoral candidates, and supervises student — 
teachers. He often volunteers as a teacher in the Columbus Public — 
Schools and served a term as national chair of MENC’s Society for 
General Music. He has co-written educational materials for sympho- | 


David Dubois ’84, a professor at the Institute for Health Research 
and Policy at the University of Illinois, Chicago, delivered the talk 
“Mentoring Relationships and Programs for Youth: Promises and 
Pitfalls.” David, whose research on youth mentoring is relatively 
new, lists the seven C’s of effective relationships: compatibility, 
capability, consistency, continuity, closeness, centeredness, and 
connectedness. (Sponsor: Department of Psychology) 


— Biologist James Sutherland ’90, who heads a laboratory at an inter- 
Author and writing instructor Ellen Orleans, MFA ’83, delivered the — 
workshop “Instant Autobiography: Early Clues to a Queer Life” as part | 


national biotech research center in Bilbao, Spain, presented a sem- 
inar to biology students. Jim works in the emerging area of biology 


_ known as proteomics and has spent much of his research career in 
her own memoir and fiction (and the work of other queer writers), | 
Ellen discussed how life events separate, unite, and shape members 
of the LGBTQ community. Workshop participants then took part in a | 


Europe. He holds a PhD from Harvard, having done most of his dis- 
sertation work at the European Molecular Biology Laboratory in 
Heidelberg, Germany. (Sponsor: Department of Biology) 


Kathleen John-Alder ’75, a landscape architect, spoke with students 


- about careers in the field and about her work in Roosevelt, New 


Jersey, which was a site of utopian planning in the 1930s. Kathleen 
lives in Roosevelt and holds a master of environmental design 
degree from Yale University. Her son, Wesley graduated from Oberlin 
in 2007. (Sponsor: Department of History) 


Alumni books and CDs are now online! Visit OAM’s Bookshelf and Music Box page at 
www.oberlin.edu/oam (scroll to the bottom). If you would like your published book or CD to 
be added to the list, write to us at alum.mag@oberlin.edu, typing in “Bookshelf/Music Box” 
in the subject line. You can also mail your book or CD to Bookshelf/Music Box, Oberlin Alumni 


Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 
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sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill since 
1977. He and his wife, Meredith, live on a farm 
in the rural South “with a lot of found dogs.” E: 


tweiner@med.unc.edu. 


Matthew H. Fields con- 


tinues to support himself 


with computer work while 
composing both symphonic 
and chamber music. Last 
September he was a guest 
lecturer on composition for 
the Madison (Wis.) Area 


Piano Teachers Association following a concert 


of original piano works by kids ages 5 to 18 who 
had won a contest he'd judged. He has two CDs 
and is always looking for opportunities to col- 
laborate with performers. W: www.matthewfields. 
net. e Playwright Michael Hollinger was fea- 
tured in Philadelphia's LifeStyle Magazine last 
July. Michael, who also teaches at Villanova 
University, has written a string of well-received 
plays described as “great, complex, tense, and 
inherently interesting.” Most of his work has 
premiered at the Arden Theatre; his latest play, 
Opus, about stressed-out musicians, went from 
there to off-Broadway in July. The play is the 
first that Michael, a trained violist, has written 
exclusively about the world of music. ¢ Julie 
Anne Maxson was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor, Natural Sciences Department, at Metro- 
politan State University in Saint Paul, Minn. 
She previously held positions at PEASE Academy 
in Minneapolis, Gustavus Adolphus College, 
and Carleton College, among others, and was 


an instructor at Oberlin. 


Scott Lewis reports that 


he and his wife, Sa Schloff, 


“recently added baby Talia 
to their collection, which 
also includes 4-year-old 
Scott 


Chicago, where he edits a 


Theo.” lives in 


photography magazine. E: 


scottmichaellewis@yahoo.com. ¢ Dan Loschen 
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(pictured in hat) performed 
at Lincoln Center as part of 
the closing night of the 
Mabel Mercer Foundation’s 
Cabaret Convention last 
November. He is the pianist 
the Boston 


with group 


Musical Theater, which was 
planning a trip to South Korea to perform and 
give master classes. At home in Boston, he 
teaches piano at the Rivers School Conserva- 
tory and spends time playing with his twins, 
Juliette and Peter. 


® Robert Hardy 
writes that he and 


his wife, Clara Shaw 


Hardy '83, along with 
their two sons, spent 


the 2006-07 academ- 


ic year in England. 
Clara, a professor of classics at Carleton College, 
was on sabbatical and wrote the draft of a 
book while Robert “blogged and walked” and 
their sons attended an English school. In 
January 2007 they were visited by their niece, 
Clara Shaw ‘10, who spent her Oberlin winter 
term visiting sites associated with Jane Austen. 
After the family returned to the U.S., Clara 
(Hardy) gave the annual Distinguished Alumni 
in Classics lecture at Oberlin. e Peter Silberman 
joined the faculty of the Ithaca College School 
of Music, where he teaches music theory and 


ear training. E: silbermanp@gmail.com. 


Singer and “industrial re-percussionist’ Billy 
Jonas performs in shows around the country 
and is recording two new CDs, which he invit- 
ed readers of his web site to name in a contest. 
He records and performs for families and 
young audiences as well as general audiences. 
W: www. billyjonas.com. e Singer/actress/writer 
Karyn Levitt made her Carnegie Hall debut 
last October 6 with her 
show The Age of Romance: 
From Vienna to Broadway, a 


cabaret of songs from the 


the repertoire was popular- 


ized by legendary Hollywood 


stars Jeanette MacDonald 


1890s to the 1930s. Much of 


and Nelson Eddy, says Karyn. She also created 
a concert-theatre piece titled Puccini and His 
Contemporaries: A Cabaret of Opera and Theatre. 
W: www.royalroadproductions.com. e Peter 
Wordelman, a professor of music at Eastern 
Oregon University, was honored with a 2007 
University Service Award. He teaches applied 
voice and conducting; directs the EOU 
Chamber Choir and two community choruses; 
and has taken more than 140 EOU students on 
tours and educational outreach programs to 


Eastern Europe, Ecuador, and China. 


® Richard Rosenblatt, who performs under 
the name Richard Tatum, was nominated for a 
2007 Ovation Award (“the Los Angeles equiva- 
lent of a Tony Award”) for best supporting actor 
in a play for his performance as Krogstad in 
Henrik Ibsen’s A Dolls House. He writes: “I 
was recently interviewed on NPR's Studio 360 
about Hollywood's inability to get the character 
of certain cities right.” Richard continues to 
work as associate artistic director for the Ark 
Theatre Company, where A Doll's House was 
staged, when not behind his desk as the presi- 
dent’s assistant at the non-profit Eichenbaum 
Foundation. e James H. Stroupe joined Cohen 
and Associates, a Nimmo-licensed chiropractic 
practice in Pittsburgh. James is trained in the 
“acupressure. treatment methods practiced by 
Jeffrey Cohen, founding partner of the firm, 


and the late Raymond Nimmo. 


Lisa Freiman is curator of contemporary art at 
the Indianapolis Museum of Art. e Richard 
Johnson competed in the 2007 Mr. Cincinnati 
Bodybuilding Championships and _ finished 
sixth out of 11 competitors in the Master's Divi- 
sion (40 and over). He plans to compete in the 
Northern Kentucky Bodybuilding Champion- 
ships and again in Mr. Cincinnati this year. He 
and his wife, Gail, celebrated their 13th wed- 
ding anniversary; their daughter, who will grad- 
uate with honors from high school this year, 
plans to study medi- 
cine. e ® Joshua 
Neufeld Sari 


Wilson 90 welcomed 


and 


a baby girl, Phoebe 
Feuer, last July 30 in 


Brooklyn, N.Y. The 


5 ee 


“having a fantastic time working with Alumni | es violin at the annual Credo Chamber Music 


couple's first child arrived “after an eventful 38- 
hour labor, and with the assistance of our won- 
derful doula. Things are going great with little 
Phoebe.” e¢ Pianist Kathryn Ananda-Owens, 
assistant professor of piano at St. Olaf College, 
performed in a recital in September with 
Carleton College professor of music and violinist 
Hector Valdivia. The program featured Mozart's 
Sonata in B flat, K 454 and Beethoven's Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 30. When she is not perform- 
ing, Kathryn is writing a book on Mozart's key- 


board cadenzas. 


Nina Rowe, assistant professor of art history 
at Fordham, received fellowships from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Memorial 
Foundation for Jewish Culture, and the Leo 
Baeck Institute to write a book based on her 
study of sculpture at three medieval cathedrals, 
in Bamberg, Germany, and in Strasbourg and 
Reims, France. She spent most of the fall in 
Europe. Home is Manhattan, where she lives 
near the Cloisters, a branch of the Metropoli- 
tan dedicated to the art and architecture of the 
Middle Ages. e William Yu, a partner in the 
Chicago office of Hinshaw and Culbertson LLP, 
received the Best Lawyers Under 40 Award 
from the National Asian Pacific American Bar 


Association. 


Anthony Arnove produced and cowrote Rebel 
Voices, a new play based on his and Howard 
Zinn’s best-selling book, Voices of a People’s 
History of the United States. The play opened in 
November at Culture Project in New York, 
“theatre that emphasizes social and_ political 
issues designed to inform and inspire contem- 


porary audiences.” e Alissa Blackman and her 


husband, Dale McGrew, welcomed son Arlo 
Jacob Blackman-McGrew on December 4, 2006. 
Alissa works as a somatic 
(body-centered) psychother- 
apist intern in San Francisco 
and also facilitates thera- 
peutic writing groups for 


incarcerated youth. Alissa 


4 AY ; 
Blackman 


writes that she and Arlo 
“had a very fun time cavort- 
ing in the desert at Burning Man, where 
Christine Wolfe ‘90 acted with aplomb as 


second parent.’ ¢ ® Laura Gobbi says she’s 


38 


Association volunteers and experiencing the 
world with our alumni travelers and friends. 
Please stay in touch!” E: laura.gobbi@oberlin.edu. 
e ® Minsok Pak has been living in Korea for 
almost five years, working as a partner with 
McKinsey & Co., but spent the last year on 
leave to serve as EVP and chief strategy officer 
for LG Electronics. He writes, “Bliss and | com- 
pleted Ironman Korea again, and somehow, | 
ended up qualifying for the world champion- 
ships in Hawaii.” They keep a home in Austin, 
where they retreat a couple of times a year. Their 
daughter, Hanna, is 7 and attends the British 
School in Seoul. ¢ Pianist Solon Pierce gave 
a guest recital in October at the Illinois Wesleyan 
School of Music. The program featured works by 
MacDowell, Boleom, Gershwin, Beiderbecke, 
Liszt, and Johansen. Solon also performed 
Schumann's Carnaval and Bach’s Ich ruf’zu dir, 
Herr Jesu Christ (arr. Busoni). Solon has per- 


formed throughout the U.S. and Europe. 


® Maria Giangiulio Blois welcomed her 
fourth child, Julia Grace, last September 2. Julia 
joins sister Nina (7), and brothers Alanson (5) 
and Lukas (1). Maria, an 
MD, is “currently a full-time 
mama and enjoys home 
schooling her children.” She 
keeps her professional side 
alive by lecturing nationwide 
on parenting and attach- 
ment issues, and says she 
“has never been happier.” E: mgblois@aol.com. 
e Sanoma Lee Kellogg sends an update: She 
obtained an MA in conference interpretation 
(English, Russian, and French) from the 
Monterey (Calif.) Institute of International 
Studies in 2004. She worked as a translator for 
the U.S. State Department before moving to 
Paris, where she practices freelance interpreta- 
tion, translation, and précis writing for interna- 
tional organizations and other clients. In 2005 
she married Ramdane Heroumi of Algiers. E: 
sanomalee@yahoo.com. ¢ Violinist Kangwon 
Lee Kim performed a recital in October at the 
Sejong Center for the Performing Arts in Seoul, 
South Korea, along with pianist Li-shan Hung. 
The duet performed pieces by Mozart, Ravel, 
and Brahms to celebrate the centennial of the 
Biola University Conservatory of Music, where 


both are faculty members. Kangwon also teach- 


program held at Oberlin. 


e Isabel Piedmont was 


a 


elected to the Bloomington, 
Ind., city council as a dis- 
trict representative. She is 
employed at Indiana Uni- ‘ 
Me 


versity, but “feels like she ; 
Piedmont 


had two jobs throughout 
2007.” She writes that campaigning takes tremen- 
dous amounts of time and energy, “but it’s worth 
it to win the opportunity to serve my hometown.” 
E: ipiedmon@hotmail.com. W: www.Piedmont 
ForCouncil.org. e Gretchen Primack’s first 
book of poems, The Slow Creaking of Planets, 
was published by Finishing Line Press. She lives 
in New York's Hudson Valley with fellow Obie 
Gus Mueller ‘90 and teaches writing at Bard 
College and at two prisons through the Bard 
Prison Initiative. She’s also on the board of a 
farm animal sanctuary. E: gaprimack@yahoo. 
com. ¢ Kyle Sofman lives in the Bay Area of 
San Francisco and teaches general music for 
grades K-3 in two elementary schools and directs 
an after-school chorus of students in grades 1- 
5. She also provides music for preschoolers at a 
local childcare center. Kyle continues to pursue 
her singing in the Peninsula Women’s Chorus, 
where she is soprano section leader and a fre- 


quent soloist. W: www.pwchorus.org. 


Kathryn “Kass” Harstad and Mike Elggren 
were married February 10, 2007, on skis at 
the top of a mountain 
in Logan Canyon near 
Salt Lake City, where 
they reside. Kass 
writes, It was an 


unusual wedding, as 


Harstad 


it involved a yurt (a 
Mongolian tent), a four-mile hike-in, and a 
minister in a red suede tuxedo.” On June 9, the 
couple had a wedding reception in Minneapolis, 
attended by Kathryn Linehan, her husband, 
Dave Siu 95, and their son, Oscar; and Melia 
Peters Tourangeau, her husband, Mike, and 
their daughter, Olivia. Kass practices law at a 
plaintiff's side employment discrimination 
firm, and Mike owns a water-wise landscaping 
business. E: kharstad@gmail.com. e Erica 
Reifenberg and Dean Tantin announce the 
birth of a baby girl, Lise Calliope Tantin, born 
October 6, 2007, in Salt Lake City. 
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Anne Booth hiked the Appalachian Trail last 
fall with her father and some friends, including 
Matthew Radune '99 and Lief Nelson '94 ([ 
and r), who both live in Brooklyn, N.Y. Anne 
lives in Westchester, 
where she has her 
own catering company, 
Anne Booth Catering. 
She is also a consult- 
for the 


ant chef 


Williams College 


where are they: now? 


Club in Manhattan. Anne also reports that she 


attended the wedding of Doug Matlaga and 


Mari Kamada "96 in New Jersey. e Mark 
Feldman and Laura Speare ‘93 were married 
September 1, 2007, in an outdoor ceremony 
overlooking San Francisco's Aquatic Park. In 


attendance were Obies Kristen Arbutiski 
Kirchgesler, Louise Cherry Wilkinson ’70, 
Margaret O'Connell 93, Elena Perez-Davis '94, 
David Leland ’96, and Jennifer Wilkinson '07. 
Mark and Laura met in 1992 at Fairchild Co- 
op, where they ate breakfast together. They 


knew each other only casually (“although there 


was one Friday night quasi-date at the Cat in 
the Cream”), but they reconnected at the '93- 
94-95 cluster reunion in 2004. Mark is a 
transportation engineer for a private firm and 
Laura works for the Association of Bay Area 
Governments in communications for environ- 
mental issues. They live in the Montclair dis- 
trict in the Oakland hills. E: mark _feldman 


1972@yahoo.com,; Ispeare@sbcglobal.net. e ® 


Mark Redmond and Tracy Dyke Redmond 


welcomed daughter Cora Leigh Redmond on 


July 9, 2006. Mark writes from Boston, “Life is 


good. | am working in the counseling center at 


Cancer as an Evolutionary Disease 


arlo Maley ’91 is aiming to save lives. Striving for better can- 

cer prevention and treatment methods is the goal of his 

research at The Wistar Institute in Philadelphia. As an assis- 
tant professor of molecular and cellular oncogenesis, Maley studies 
the process by which normal tissue becomes cancerous, in his case 
by applying evolutionary biology, ecology, computational biology, and 
genetics. 

As a senior at Oberlin, where he studied computer science and 
psychology, Maley earned one of the highest accolades an American 
undergraduate can receive: Great Britain’s Marshall Scholarship. 
Financed by the British government, the Marshall awards academi- 
cally elite American students with two years of graduate study in the 
United Kingdom. 

Maley chose Oxford, where he earned a master’s degree in zoolo- 


gy while continuing his Oberlin-inspired research into evolutionary | 


theory and computer science. Next came MIT and a PhD in computer 


science. “| was nervous about competing with the créme de /a creme — 


of nerdom at MIT, but | found that Oberlin had prepared me well,” he 


says. After finishing his dissertation on why there are so many — 


species in the world, Maley started a postdoc at the University of 
New Mexico focusing on a virtually unstudied topic: cancer as an 
evolutionary disease. 

He completed a second postdoc at Seattle’s Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Center, studying a pre-malignant condition called 
Barrett's esophagus. There, he and his colleagues showed how 
abnormalities in tumor suppressor genes (p16 and po3) are selec- 
tively advantageous to the tumor cells and are associated with clon- 
al expansions—the production of “daughter cells” arising from a 
single cell. A current debate in cancer research centers around the 


“I've devoted my career to under- 
standing the process of carcinogenesis 
and the evolution of therapeutic resist- 
ance that eventually leads to the death of 
patients,” says Maley, who is staying true 


| to the advice of his advisor at MIT: “be 


relative importance of genetic instability—or high mutation rates— 
and clonal expansion in carcinogenesis. 


ambitious and aim high.” 

Having written many reviewed publi- 
cations, book chapters, and reviews, 
Maley says he is enjoying his time as a 


| teacher and researcher at The Wistar 


Institute, the country’s first independent medical research institute. 
“It is much like talking about interesting research with a bunch of 
smart people, says Maley, who lives in Philadelphia with his wife, 
Hyojoo Kang. “It’s a good life.” 

He credits his success to his peers and professors at Oberlin, 
where even seemingly small experiences—such as opening comput- 
er labs for students and watching students learn from one anoth- 
er—have left lasting impressions. “I now make my students work in 
a single room so they can all benefit from each other,” he says. 

Recently, Maley tracked down his closest Oberlin mentor, Rhys 
Price Jones, at George Washington University, where Maley gave a 
seminar. ‘In Rhys’ introduction to my seminar, he reminded me that 


_ there were still items on my to-do list from my senior thesis that | 


never delivered to him.” 

And on Maley’s current to-do list? Saving lives. “Saving millions 
of lives seems too hard,” he says. “Tens of lives? | could do that by 
becoming a medical doctor. Trying to save thousands of lives seems 
about the right challenge.” 


— Rani Molla '08 


ee 


eee 


Lesley University and at a 
bereavement support center 
for children and families; 
Tracy does environmental 
policy consulting work for a 
firm in Cambridge. | some- 


times find time to play 


Redmond 


bluegrass with friends, and 
Tracy sometimes finds time for pottery. Cora 
has no trouble finding time to giggle, deposit 
crumbs on the floor, and keep the cats on edge.” 
E: markwredmond@hotmail.com. e ® Miku 
Shiota accepted a new position as a music 
teacher at New Hope Academy in Yardley, Pa. 
In addition, Miku was appointed minister of 
music at the Conshohocken United Methodist 
Church last October. e Gary Shteyngart lives 
and writes in Berlin, where he was interviewed 
for a story that appeared on dw-world.de 
(Deutsche Welle) last October. Gary, “a satirist 
with a talent for highlighting the absurdities of 
both the East and the West after the Cold War,” 
is working on a new book as a fellow of the 
American Academy in Berlin. He is the author 
of the Russian Debutantes Handbook (2003) 
and Absurdistan (2006). 


Soprano Abra Bush presented a recital accom- 
panied by Philip Everingham on piano at 
Concordia College. The duo performed the 
works of Handel, Schubert, Kilpinen, Roussel, 
and Heggie. Abra teaches voice and diction at 
Concordia, and made her professional debut as 
Drusilla in Lincoronazione di Poppea at Opera 


Columbus with Boston Baroque. e Tan 


‘ 


‘Brandon” Enriquez teaches clogging at the 
Oberlin Dance Commons 
in San Francisco. He has 
been dancing with the 
Barbary Coast Cloggers 
since 2004 and acting as 
the executive director for 


two years, working to pro- 


mote the dance form and 
educating audiences on American dance history. 
W: www.rhythmandmotion. 
com, www.barbarycoast.org. 
e Meg Kontrabecki Jones 
and Michael T. Jones 
welcomed their second son, 
Alexander Sharp Jones, 
September 29, 2006. He 


joins his older brother, 


Colin. Michael continues to work for QRS 
Music Technologies and as a freelance musi- 
cian. Meg, a high school English teacher, spent 
her maternity leave taking care of the boys and 


working on her writing. 


Writing from Paris, Elizabeth Askren says she 
was chosen to participate in the Ensemble 
Orchestral de Paris’ 2007 Académie de 
Vendome with conducting pedagogue Kenneth 
Keisler and music director John Nelson. An 
advocate of contemporary music, Elizabeth has 
conducted several premieres and commis- 
sioned works as music director of Orchestre 
2021, a chamber orchestra dedicated to 20th- 
and 21st-century works. She is in her fourth 
season as artistic director of the Fondation des 
Etats Unis’ cultural season, where she has pro- 
grammed more than 150 contemporary works 
in a program she designed to help musicians 
bridge the gap between their final years as stu- 
dents and their first years as professionals. 
Elizabeth conducts throughout France and reg- 
ularly assists other European productions. e 
David In-Jae Cho won first prize at the third 
Eduardo Mata International Conducting 
Competition. He is assis- 
tant conductor at the Utah 
Symphony & Opera. e Zelda 
Menard Ramirez writes 
that she and Salvador wel- 
comed baby boy Zoren Lee 


Ramirez last May 5. “I am 


Ramirez 


staying home with him, 
and Salvador wishes he could too!” W: http:// 
zorenspage.blogspot.com/. e ® Miriam Axel- 
Lute Tell, a full-time freelancer, co-founded 
the Sex-Positive Journalism Awards when she 
“tired of seeing mainstream news sources throw 
their objectivity out the window when it came 
to sexual topics.” Entries for awards, known as 
the “Sexies,” will be judged by a panel that 
includes sex columnist Dan Savage of Savage 
Love; Carol Queen, PhD; and Judith Levine, 
author of Harmful to Minors. Miriam invites all 
Obies “who were grateful for the SIC (or wish 
they had access to it now) to stop by the awards 
web site, submit worthy stories, and spread the 


word.” W: www.sexies.org. 


‘Morgan Elmore and Paul Harnik celebrated 


the birth of their daughter, Lena Ruth Harnik, 
September 6, 2007, in Chicago. Morgan is a 
web developer at the Center for Research 
Libraries, and Paul is in a doctoral program in 
evolutionary biology at the University of Chicago. 
e ® Elana Gartner Golden's script, Because 
of Beth, was a finalist in the Open Book 2007 


Playwriting Competition. The script was per- 
formed in January at the Workshop Theater in 
New York. Elana also launched a web site. W: 
www.elanagartner.com. ¢ ® Sarah Williams 
Linster and Michael Linster announce the birth 
of their baby boy, Liam Norman Alexander, 
born August 13, 2007, in Colorado Springs. ¢ 
Jill Davis Malek launched her own company 
dedicated to “luscious print 
and wallpaper designs’ that 
merges the two worlds of 
graphic and interior design. 
Her clientele includes fash- 
ion designers, architects, and 


other professionals in the 


design community. Her work, 
including her line of hand-screened wallpapers, 
has been featured on several blogs and web sites, 
including designsponge. W: www,jillmalek.com. 
e Sally Neff premiered the role of Leah during 
a staged reading of the new opera, The Dybbuk, 
composed by Tommy Goodman, at the River- 
space Performing Arts Center in Nyack, N.Y. e 
® Carolina Penalva-Arana was awarded a PhD 
in biology from the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. She moved on to the postdoc life 
at Indiana University in Bloomington, where 
she works on Daphnia chemoreception and 


evolution. 


® Carolyn Seashore England and Ryan 


England were married last September | in 


Lenox, Mass. The ceremony in the Berkshires 
was attended by several Obies: David Powers, 
Anne Seashore Drewry '58; Bec Conant '98; 
Andrew Bayer, Deborah Director, David Leitch, 
and Laura Wimberly, all ‘00; Gwendolyn 
Powers ‘01; and Aaron Mucciolo ‘02. Fellow 
Obie ‘Tanya Rosen-Jones '97 served as photog- 
rapher. Carolyn and Ryan live in Denver. e 
Arden _Kaywin played in Music Connection 
Magazine's Los Angeles’ Best Kept Secret show 
last October. Her audience may get younger 
because Mattel has put Arden’s voice on a 
microchip for a singing Barbie doll. Arden says, 


“IT may not look like a Barbie, but I guess | 
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sound like one!” W: www.ardenkaywin.com. e 


Singer-songwriter Josh Ritter made an | 


appearance on the Late Show with David 
Letterman in January, per- 
forming a song from his 
fifth album, The Historical 
Conquests of Josh Ritter, 
released last August. The 
album appeared at #17 on 
Paste magazines Top 100 
Albums of 2007 list. W: 


www.joshritter.com. 


2000 


Jeffrey Bean was one of two recipients of the | 
University of Louisville's 2006-2008 Axton | 


Fellowships in creative writing. In an interview 


about his poetry on velocityweekly.com in 


. . - . . | 
Louisville, he explains how his background in 


music and his love of the way words sound 


inspire his poetry. His first book, Diminished | 


Fifth (named for the musical interval) is due to 


come out in 2009. e After stints as a flight atten- 


dant and international trade paralegal, Brian | 


Chang found a way to combine his passions by 


earning a master’s degree in tourism adminis- 


tration at George Washington University, while | 


also working as a fellow to develop Jordan's | 


tourism infrastructure through USAID. If you 
are in the area (or know good coffee in Amman), 


drop him a line. E: brianchang100@yahoo.com. 


2001 


Miranda Balkin and Clio Stearns were mar- 


ried August 12, 2007, in 
yard. Obies in attendance 


Julie Wiener-Moreau ‘93, 


Balkin 


Hanawalt ‘03. The couple 


lives in New York City, 


where Miranda is a second-year medical stu- 
dent and Clio is an elementary school teacher. 
¢ Morris Levin and Rachel Garland had a 
baby girl, Pardes Elul Levin Garland, last 
August 30. The family lives in Philadelphia. ¢ 


Jazz pianist and composer Ezra_Weiss cele: 


brated the release of his new CD, Get Happy, 


with a tour in October. Jazz News says Ezras 2002 


piano playing “evinces a distinctive expressive- 
ness that is doubly impressive coming from a 


jazz, musician who’s still two years shy of age 


2008 


SPRING 


Miranda’s parents’ back- | 
were Neal Schindler, | 


Wes Steele 99, and Oona | 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at ObieWeb, 


Regional 
Roundup 


A Seattle—Oberlinians from the '30s, 
’A0s and '50s gathered for a “mini- 
reunion” at Horizon House, which includ- 
ed a delicious salmon lunch and a pres- 
entation by the Alumni Office. Hosts 
Betty and Bill Rennebohm, both ’42, 
are residents of Horizon House and pro- 
vided a tour of the facilities. 


Y Western New England—tt was a busy 
autumn for alumni in the “leaf-peeping” 
country of Western New England. The club 
held a number of fun events, including its 


30.” Ezra earned the 2007 ASCAP Young Jazz 
Composer Award, his third. He also fronts the 
Ezra Weiss Quartet and has toured nationally. 


W: WWW.eZrawelss.com. 


Nathan Edmondson portrays Thomas 


Jefferson as part of the Independence After 


www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


North Carolina—Research Triangle Obies 
gathered at the home of Milo Fryling 84 
for a “Beethoven and Broadway” alumni 
concert held on a Sunday afternoon Per- 
formers included Milo, Marisa Whitesell 
87, Dick Clark ’62, and Alice Tien ’90. 


annual fall hike and potluck, a Hartford 
happy hour, and a Northern New England 
picnic at Loch Lyme Lodge hosted by Liz 
Ryan Cole ’68. 


Hours Tour conducted by Once Upon a Nation, 
a Philadelphia-based group that brings history 
to lite through community outreach, tours, and 
storytelling. Nathan was profiled in an article 
in his hometown Pittsburgh Post-Gazette in 
October. He won the part of Jefferson after 
auditioning to be a storyteller, and will also por- 
tray Jefferson in part of a documentary for the 


History Channel. e Erin Shiba celebrated two 


| 5 rr 


anniversaries last summer: her first with hus- 
band Josh Perry and the fifth for their Oberlin 
business, Infinite Monkey Comics & Games 
(formerly Matrix Games Oberlin). Josh and 
Erin were married in July 2006 at Common 
Ground in Oberlin with many Obies in atten- 
dance: Julie Carlson, Kate Davoli, Aaron 
Mucciolo, and DeMonta Whiting; ‘Tom Reid 
'80; Katie Reid 87; Shane Brandes ‘96; Kerry 
Lazarus "98; Jesse Jarnow ‘01; Paul Blanding, 
Guy Brown, and Arielle Halpern, all (03; Owen 
Poindexter ‘04; Nadir Ahmed, Emile Bokaer, 
and Rafi Sznajder, all 05; Sarah Mancuso and 
Ella Ornstein, both (06; Casey Ashenhurst ‘07; 
LaBria Bonet '08; and Professor Susan Colley. 
The ceremony was officiated by Nathan Kelly 
‘97, who had introduced Erin and Josh eight 
years earlier. Erin describes their store as a 
“mom-and-pop game shop’ in downtown 
Oberlin, selling board games, card games, role- 
playing games, and graphic novels. The shop 
hosts numerous game tournaments each year. 


W: www.infinitemonkeyonline.com. 


2003 


Laura Feeney and Richard Pierce ‘02 were 
married June 9, 2007, in Laura’s hometown of 
Staatsburg, N.Y. Alumni in attendance included 
(back, | to r) Justin Perkins, Jason Criscione, 
Evan Hemple, (front, | to r) Katie Spiess ‘02, 
Ric, Laura, Kyle McKenzie, and Alice 
Cheong. Not pic- 
tured is Gabrielle 
Brown. Laura and 
Ric met at Oberlin in 
1999 and developed 


a fast friendship 


through their inter- 
actions within the chemistry department. e 
Samuel Feldman married Shioka Kudo last 
September 15 at Samuel’s parents’ home in 
Bowdoin, Maine. Samuel is a first-year student 
in the master’s degree program in law and 
diplomacy at the Fletcher School at Tufts, and 
Shioka teaches children with autism and relat- 
ed disabilities at the New England Center for 
Children in Westwood, Mass. The couple met 
on a plane while traveling to Japan in 2003 to 
begin stints teaching English as part of the 
Japan Exchange and ‘Teaching Program. e A. 


Lara Dredge Kuntz and Ralek Kuntz wel- 


comed their second child, Olivia Beth Kuntz, 
April 22, 2007. Olivia was born at home in a 


birth pool into her mother’s hands, with her 


father and 2-year-old brother, Wesley, looking 
on. Lara became a certified professional mid- 
wife last March and is building her nome- 
birth midwifery practice in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
E: sweetpea22203@msn.com. e ® James 
McConaghie earned a master’s degree in 
environmental science at the Yale School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies last May. 
He writes, “I recently moved to California for 
doctoral study in ecology at UC-Davis, and would 
love to get in touch with any long-lost friends. 
I’m still dancing and still fencing.” e Navy Lt. 
[.G. Derrick S. Watson was presented with 
the “Wings of Gold” to mark the culmination of 
his flight training and was designated a naval 
aviator serving with Training Squadron 21 at 


Naval Air Station Kingsville (Texas). 


2004 


Reginald “Reggie” Patterson won the NAACP 
2007-2008 Agnes Jones Jackson Scholarship, 
his second NAACP scholarship in a row. He 
will use the scholarship toward his graduate 
degree as a Francophone student at Duke, where 
he is in the second year of a five-year PhD pro- 
gram. Reggie serves on Oberlin’s Board of Trus- 
tees as a class-elected trustee. e Liz Wagner 
Pittman and Nat Pittman ‘05 were married 
June 30, 2007, in 
Toledo, Ohio. Obies 
in attendance were 
David Adamson, 
Aubri O’Connor, 
and Erik Talvitie; 
Bill 69: 
Scott Trimmer ‘02; Myra Albu, Sarah Bogorad, 
Nathan Gerratt, Natan Lipton-Lubet, C.]. 
Messinger, and Jessica Stroik, all ‘05; and Jo 


Miles and Josh Treuhaft, both 06. Liz and Nat 


Wagner/Pittman 


Treuhaft 


traveled in Europe for the summer and returned 
to Baltimore, where Liz is a middle school 
teacher and Nat is pursuing a master’s degree 


in architecture. E: lizandnat@gmail.com. 


2005 


Harpsichordist John Austin Clark is co-artistic 
director of Bourbon Baroque, a new ensemble 
dedicated to performing music composed before 
1750. He lives in Crescent Hill (Louisville), 
Ky., with his partner, Nicolas Fortin, the other 
co-artistic director. He was interviewed for an 
article that appeared in the (Louisville) Courier- 


Journal last September. 


Photographs taken by Coriana Close were 
featured in a three-part exhibit called From 
Slavery to Freedom at Haverford College last 
October. Her show, A Journey Towards Hope, 
presented photographs of houses in Oberlin, 
“orobably stops on the Underground Railroad,” 
that had been involved in the abolition move- 
ment. Coriana used long exposures taken at 
night, which she says create a shift in color 
called reciprocity failure toward her goal of 
“revealing a reality that exists but cannot be 
seen with the naked eye.” e Violinist James 
Garlick debuted as concertmaster of the 
Cascade Symphony Orchestra (Seattle) in an 
October concert highlighted by Rimsky- 
Korsakov's Scheherazade. James also plays with 
two other orchestras, the Northwest Sinfonietta 
and the Seattle Baroque Orchestra, and works 
as a neurobiologist at the University of 
Washington. He plans to appear in Oberlin this 
spring to premiere A Hard Rain Fell, solo violin 
pieces written for him by Lewis Nielson of the 


Oberlin Conservatory. 


2007 


Soprano Jennifer Jakob performed a 


Liederabend (“evening of song”) at Washington 


University in St. Louis last October. The pro- 
gram featured nine songs from Hugo Wolf's 
Italienisches Liederbuch, three songs by 
Brahms, four Mignon songs by Wolf, Schubert 
and Schumann, and four songs by Strauss. 
Jennifer continues to work toward a master’s 
degree at Indiana University, where she was 
planning to sing the role of Rita Billingsley in 
William Bolcom’s The Wedding in February. e 
Claire Miller works as a field organizer with 
Green Corps, a one-year environmental train- 
ing program. Through the program, she went to 
Maryland last October with the Alliance for 
Global Warming Solutions for a press confer- 
ence to get the governor to take a stand on 
global warming. Claire also visited Oberlin in 


October to speak to students and professors. 


Corrections from the last issue: An incorrect 
caption ran with a photo of alumni who traveled 
to Nicaragua. Pictured in the photo was Ingrid 
Graf '91. Carole Harper '64 organized the trip. 
Also, an obituary for Elaine Gini Fleming ‘58 
incorrectly identified her home state, which was 


Illinois. 
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SUPPORTING OBERLIN THROUGH A GIFT ANNUITY 


Expressing 
Gratitude 


An Oberlin charitable gift annuity can be established 
to benefit one or two income beneficiaries who are at 
least 50 years of age. The chart below illustrates pay- 
out rates and approximate charitable deductions for 
various ages. It is for illustration purposes only and 
is not legal or accounting advice. Your actual ben- 
efits may vary depending upon the timing of the gift. 


Beneficiary Approximate Annual 
Age(s) Deduction Yield (%) 


60 $3,105 5.7 

65 $3,553 6.0 

70 $3,952 6.5 
0 8.0 
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or Charles Greene ’58, the liberal arts education he received 
at Oberlin College was essential preparation for a career in 


the ministry and a lifelong dedication to volunteerism. 


Charles recalls that “| took as many different courses as possible 
to broaden my understanding and appreciation of all cultures. 
That is the special advantage of an Oberlin education. It 
influenced my decision to major in religion and eventually go 

on to the seminary. 


“Another thing | learned at Oberlin is the value of giving of one’s 
time. Since | retired from the ministry in 2001, | have been 
volunteering in an elementary school five days a week.” 


With his 50th class reunion approaching, Charles wanted to 
honor the outstanding education he received and help ensure 
that future generations of Oberlin students would also benefit 
from a well-rounded liberal arts education. “I am a product of 
Oberlin, and | am part of the Oberlin family. | respect the work 
and the mission of the College, and | want to see it continue. 


“The cost of an education nowadays is extremely high, so there 

is a Significant need to support Oberlin. It is up to us alumni who 
have some assets to put those assets to good use by supporting 
something that is in our hearts.” 


Charles has chosen to support Oberlin through a gift annuity, 
reasoning that “since my retirement | still need supplemental 
income. My annuity allowed me to make a charitable gift and get 
an immediate tax deduction, but also receive payments every 
three months so | can enjoy life with my wife and family.” 


A charitable gift annuity enabled Charles to make a gift to the 
College while also guaranteeing a steady income stream to 
provide for himself and his loved ones. For information on 
how you can take advantage of this exceptional opportunity 
please contact the Oberlin College Office of Gift Planning at 
440-775-8599 or gift.planning@oberlin.edu. 
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Thelma Louise Arnold, a manager in custodi- 


al care at Oberlin for 41 years, attended Lewis 
College of Business in Detroit and the Oberlin 
School of Commerce. A life member of the 
National Association of Negro Businesses and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, she received the 
Sojourner Truth Award in 1987 and was recog- 
nized by Ohio's House of Representatives with a 
certificate that stated, “Without question, your 
generous actions and upright character have 
made your community a healthier, happier place.” 
Mrs. Arnold retired from Oberlin in 1993. She 
died November 7, 2007, leaving a stepson. 


Garth Peacock 51, emeritus professor of 
organ, earned a master’s degree in music in 
1955, teaching first at Southwestern College in 
Kansas and at Knox College in Illinois before 
returning to the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
in 1959. Although he was a talented performer, 
Mr. Peacock considered himself a teacher first. 
He retired from the Conservatory in 1991 and 
lived in Oberlin until his death last October 7. 
He leaves five children, including Ross Peacock, 
director of institutional research at Oberlin 
College, and Elaine Armstrong ’79. He also leaves 
13 grandchildren and one great grandchild. His 
wife, Jean Harmon Peacock '51, preceded him 
in death. Memorial contributions may be made 
to the Organ Department at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Office of Development, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Philip Tear ’43, a 14-year journalist with the 


Youngstown Vindicator, returned to Oberlin in 
1966 to become editor of the Oberlin Alumni 


44 


Magazine. Under his stewardship, the OAM 


addressed tumultuous socio-political issues 


the civil-rights movement, student protests, and 
the war in Vietnam. During his tenure, the OAM 
was named the best college journal by Newsweek 
magazine for three consecutive years. Mr. Tear 
also taught journalism courses at Oberlin, retir- 
ing in 1988. He died January 18, 2008, leaving 
a daughter, two sons, five grandchildren, and 
one great-grandson. His wife, Phyllis, preceded 


him in death. 


1936 

Dr. Howard Merritt joined the art history fac- 
ulty of the University of Rochester in 1947. His 
expertise in 19th-century American landscape 
painting included the Hudson River School art 


movement; by the time he retired in 1976, he 


_ was the preeminent scholar on the movement's 


founder, Thomas Cole. Dr. Merritt's interest in 
rare books and prints led him into a successful 
second career as an antique dealer and collec- 
tor. He died June 25, 2007, leaving four chil- 
dren, including Stephen Merritt '69; eight grand- 
children; and five great-grandchildren. His wife 
of 61 years, Florence Hill Merritt '36, preceded 
him in death. 


1938 

Albert B. Fisher, Jr., served as a Navy lieu- 
tenant in the South Pacific during WWII. After 
a long career as a pharmaceutical executive, he 
moved from New Jersey to Springfield, Mo., in 
1989. An avid swimmer, Mr. Fisher won more 
than 400 medals in regional and national swim- 
ming events, and in 2001 ranked among the top 
10 in the world in several events. Active with 
the Oberlin Alumni Association and in the 
Springfield community, Mr. Fisher died June 15, 


2007, leaving two sons and four grandchildren. 


Frances Sutton Kniseley earned a master’s 
degree at Montclair State Teachers College and 


taught French and Latin for eight years. She 
worked for 10 years as a secretary in the U.S. 
Information Service in Tokyo, Saigon, Rome, 
Palermo, Paris, and Milan. In 1973, she moved 
to California, working at UCLA as an adminis- 
trative assistant in the chancellor's planning 
office and the environmental planning office, 
retiring in 1991. Mrs. Kniseley died September 


28, 2007, leaving nine nieces and nephews. 


Dennis John Lindsay earned a law degree at 


the University of Michigan Law School and 


worked as an attorney at Lindsay Hart Neil & 
Weigler in Portland, Ore. He specialized in 
labor relations and admiralty law, representing 
West Coast grain elevator and stevedoring com- 
panies. In 1957 he was appointed by the gover- 
nor of the Port of Portland 


Commission and served as president for the 


Oregon to 


next 10 years. Mr. Lindsay also served as coun- 
sel to the secretary of transportation during the 
Carter administration, on the governor's Task 
Force for Portland Waterfront Development, 
and on the Portland State Foundation. He died 
October 2, 2007, leaving his wife, Sandra; four 
children, including James Lindsay '72; and sev- 


eral grandchildren. 


Betty Lou Paschke died September 5, 2007, 
leaving three children and seven grandchildren. 
Her husband, John Paschke '38, preceded her 
in death. 


ate) 


| Rev. David Burgess was a Protestant minister 


who served also as a labor organizer for farmers 
and textile workers; a diplomat in India; a Peace 
Corps director in Indonesia; and a UNICEF 
director in Southeast Asia. From 1979 to 1990 
he was a pastor at two churches in Newark, N_]., 
where he worked to integrate immigrant com- 
munity members into existing congregations. 
Retiring in 1990, he moved to Benicia, Calif., 
where he founded and led the Affordable Hous- 
ing Affiliation. Rev. Burgess wrote the autobiog- 
raphy Fighting for Social Justice (Wayne State 
University Press) in 2000. He died October 21, 
2007, leaving his wife, Alice, of 66 years; four 
children, including Laurel Burgess ’67 and John 
Burgess '72; seven grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Anne Bradford Cadman-Walker, a longtime 
journalist and editor in northern Virginia, 
exposed an American Nazi leader in 1959 who 
was publishing hate literature distributed to 
high school students. She taught journalism and 
English classes, wrote and edited books and 
articles for federal and state governments, and 
trained government personnel in report writing. 
An avid traveler, she was also active in church 
and community affairs, appearing as a panelist 
on Rey. Edward Bauman’s interfaith TV show 
and teaching Sunday school. Mrs. Cadman- 
Walker died September 14, 2007, leaving three 
daughters, including Wendy Cadman ’68, five 


grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 
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Dr. Arthur Freidinger had a private psychia- 
try practice in Seattle, from which he retired in 
1995. An avid gardener of roses and of plants 


native to the Middle East, he was intrigued by 


nature, animals, and birds. He died December 


2, 2007, leaving two sisters. His wife, Virginia, 


preceded him in death. 


Winifred Hemingway Thomforde earned a 
masters degree in Chinese studies at Hartford 
Theological Seminary and worked alongside 
her mother and sister at the Taiku Hospital in 
the Shanxi province of China. A speaker of sev- 
eral languages, she later worked for the United 
Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and as an English-Chinese translator. With 
her husband, Phil, and their children, she lived 
in Iran and Italy for many years, where Phil 
worked for the UN. Retiring to Tennessee in 
1982, she indulged in singing, reading, writing, 
and the study of nature. Mrs. Thomforde died 
November 14, 2007, leaving her husband, five 
children, 14 grandchildren, and four great- 


grandchildren. 


I940 

Jessie Isaacs Boxwell was a teacher in vari- 
ous school districts and founded a nursery school 
in Prophetstown, Ill. She enjoyed gardening, 
cooking, her book club, and being a minister's 
wife. She died November 8, 2007, in Petoskey, 
Mich., leaving her husband, Daniel; four chil- 
dren, including David Boxwell '71; nine grand- 


children; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Loren Cady held a master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan and taught music for 20 
years at Bay City Central High School. At Delta 
College, he taught for 12 years and was induct- 
ed into its Music Hall of Fame. He also served 
as concertmaster for the Midland Symphony 
Orchestra and the Saginaw Symphony, and was 
an avid speed-skater. He died September 28, 
2007, in Midland, Mich., leaving his wife, 


Maurine, and two sons. 


Donald William Flierl and his wife of 65 


years, Elinor Rose Flierl’41, died December 


27, 2007, and January 30, 2007, respectively. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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Donald was a chemistry major at Oberlin, where 
he met Elinor, a music major. He worked for 
DuPont for more than 30 years, first in the 
polymer film plant in Buffalo, N.Y., where he 
was part of the team that developed Mylar, and 
then in Circleville, Ohio, where the first Mylar 
plant was located, until his retirement. Elinor, 
who had a lifelong love of music, became an 
accomplished photographer; her husband pro- 
duced large prints from her slides and framed 
them for display in many art shows and in local 
businesses. As a couple, they sang in several 
Buffalo and Ohio church choirs and were in- 
volved in many civic organizations. After Don's 
retirement, the couple traveled to historic and 
scenic areas and spent summers in New 
Hampshire. Mr. and Mrs. Flierl leave two sons, 
including Glen Flierl ’70, three grandchildren, 


and three great-grandchildren. 


1941 

Dorothy Burns-Bellows was a private piano 
instructor and a member of the First Congre- 
gational United Church of Christ in St. Joseph, 
Mich. She was married to Stanley Burns '41 in 
1942 and then to Edmund Bellows ’37 in 1983, 
both of whom preceded her in death. She died 
December 11, 2007, leaving four sons, includ- 
ing Donald Burns '68, James Burns ‘72, and 
Larry Burns ‘65; seven grandchildren; and six 


great-grandchildren. 


Edward Nichols Jr. and Margaret Holden 


Nichols died in their Purcellville, Va., home 
on September 21, 2007. Mrs. Nichols earned a 
master’s degree at Columbia University and 
taught for several years at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf in Manhattan. She also taught at 
Loudoun Country Day School, was a self- 
employed Realtor, volunteered on the lady's 
board at her local hospital, and was a founding 
member and deacon at her church. Mr. Nichols 
worked in his family’s hardware store from 
1946 until recently, and served on the 
Purcellville town council, the planning com- 
mission, and the board of zoning appeals. The 
couple leaves three children, six grandchildren, 


and a great-grandchild. 


Margaret Crowell Peck, a lifelong contribu- 


tor to the Santa Rosa, Calif., music communi- 
ty, taught piano to generations of children and 
helped create a music institute with the Santa 
Rosa Symphony, in which orchestra members 


provided lessons for children. She was also active 


with the symphony board and served as a church 
organist and choir director. Mrs. Peck died 
August 25, 2007, leaving four sons, including 


Christopher Peck ’73, and five grandchildren. 


Lydia McCurdy Wiley and her husband of 65 
years, Robert Wiley, died six weeks apart, 
October 23, 2007, and December 3, 2007, 
respectively, in Canandaigua, N.Y. Mr. Wiley 
served in the U.S. Army during WWII and 
worked in retail sales, including in his own auto 
store. He was a Silver Life Master in duplicate 
bridge and enjoyed golf, bowling, reading, and 
spectator sports. Mrs. Wiley, who held a master’s 
degree in nursing from Yale University, was a 
registered nurse and enjoyed gardening, sewing, 
traveling, and following current events. The 
couple leaves four children, including Caroline 
Wiley Mathieson '66, and seven grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be made to the 
Oberlin Alumni Fund, Office of Development, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1942 

William L. Wigton HI, a WWII Army veter- 
an, was a fighter pilot stationed in England. He 
was a salesman at the May Co. department store 
for 30 years, retiring in 1981, and enjoyed foot- 
ball, golf, reading, and automobiles. He died 
September 21, 2007, in Amherst, Ohio, leaving 
his wife, Anita, five children, eight grandchildren, 


and five great-grandchildren. 


it 


Dr. Robert H. Robertson, a forensic psychia- 
trist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., taught students of psychiatry and neurol- 
ogy from Howard, Georgetown, and George 
Washington universities. He later worked in 
crisis intervention at the Mount Vernon Center, 
spending his evenings assisting patients in 
alcohol treatment clinics. He returned to St. 
Elizabeth's in 1992, retiring six years later. Dr. 
Robertson also reviewed psychiatric disability 
claims for the Social Security Administration. An 
avid reader and a stamp and coin collector, he 
enjoyed traveling with his wife, Joan, particularly 
to Bethany Beach, Del. He died August 1, 2007, 
leaving his wife of 46 years; four children, includ- 


ing Louise Robertson '89; and 10 grandchildren. 


1944 


Mary “Mickie” Crawford Hahn married 


Robert Hahn ‘42 after his graduation from the 


Army Air Corps Flying School. He attended law 
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GARTH PEACOCK ’51 
1928—2007 


Emeritus Professor of Organ 


F YOU KNEW GARTH PEACOCK, chances 


are you knew where he was from— 


Protection, Kansas—because he would 
have told you, many times. He was proud of 
his small hometown in southwestern 
Kansas, which, most days has around 600 
people. Garth’s family was one of the few 
that didn’t own a farm, although he worked 
on one growing up. His father, Jack, was the 
local mortician, mailman, and school bus 
driver. With his wife, Gladys, he ran a small 
confectionary. I’m not sure just how music 
came into Garth's life, but I believe it start- 
ed with an accordion. Thankfully, he moved 
on to the organ. 

Garth began his formal studies at 
Southwestern College near Wichita before 
transferring to Oberlin to study with Arnold 
Blackburn. At Oberlin he met his wife, Jean, a music major in the 
College who hailed from the rather larger metropolis of Chicago. 
After receiving the bachelor of music degree, Garth was induct- 
ed into the Army and reported to Fort Riley in Manhattan, Kansas. 
The chaplain, clearly thrilled to have a talented musician (and an 
equally talented typist) on base, asked that Garth be assigned to 
him. Garth always credited that chaplain with keeping him out of 
Korea at a time when the war was going very badly. 

After his discharge from the Army, Garth returned to Oberlin 
to complete his master’s degree, studying with Fenner Douglass. 
Still feeling the pull of his Kansas roots, he took his first job at 
Southwestern—a Methodist college that required all faculty to sign 
an agreement to neither smoke nor drink. Those who knew Garth 
also knew he enjoyed both of those things—immensely. Before 
long, Garth and Jean’s apartment had become the local speakeasy. 
Shades were drawn, secret knocks were heard, and smoke and 
alcohol flowed freely. Three years later, still staying one step 
ahead of the college authorities, Garth took a job at Knox College 
in Galesburg, Illinois. During his first year there, a call came from 
Fenner Douglass, and thus began Garth’s Oberlin career. 

Garth loved teaching; in fact he was more than a teacher to 
many of his students. He was a counselor and friend, he even 


served as the best man at the wedding of one of his students. 


Garth's wild parties at 84 Elmwood Place 
were well known. To the howls of his stu- 
dents, and to the chagrin of his wife and 
children, he would invariably pull out his 
beloved theater organ recordings (George 
Wright was his favorite performer) as the 
evening wore on ... and on ... and on. 
During the day, he’d hold court in the 
Conservatory lounge and get to know stu- 
dents from all departments. | am amazed 
by how many Conservatory alumni | meet, 
many of whom never studied organ, who 
regale me with stories about Garth, often 
while blushing. (Think of what it must 
take to make an Oberlin graduate blush!) 

Garth was also an accomplished per- 
former who gave many recitals in the U.S. 
and abroad. In the fall of 1965 he studied 
with Andre Marchal in Paris, giving his family an unforgettable 
experience in Europe. 

It was clear, however, even to his young children, that Garth 
always felt best while in his childhood home. Every summer he 
and Jean would load their five children into the station wagon for 
their pilgrimage back to southwestern Kansas. His mother still 
lived in the house in which he was born, and every summer Garth 
felt like he'd never left. 

Garth's last faculty recital at Oberlin was in February 1987. 
He retired four years later, and the music literally stopped. The 
piano soon disappeared from the house, and, except for the occa- 
sional sound of George Wright, there was little evidence that a 
musician resided there. The pilgrimages to southwestern Kansas, 
however, continued until his failing health no longer allowed them. 

Garth died October 7, 2007, at Oberlin’s Welcome Nursing 
Home, less than two years after the death of his wife. He was 
buried with Jean’s ashes on October 11. Where Garth is now is 
the great mystery, but I’m sure to him it looks and feels an awful 


lot like southwestern Kansas. 


Ross PEACOCK is the director of Institutional Research at Oberlin 
College. This Memorial Minute was adopted by a standing vote of the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College on November 28, 2007. 
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school at Cornell while she raised their three 
children, born in Ithaca, N.Y.; Indianapolis; and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A loving mother and 
grandmother, Mrs. Hahn devoted her time to her 
family, their education, and community activities. 
She died November 9, 2007, leaving her hus- 


band, three daughters, and six grandchildren. 


1947 


Beth Paca Hilkert of Cherry Hill, N.J., died 
October 30, 2007, leaving her husband, Arthur, 
of 57 years, three children, and several grand- 


children. 


Ann Cox Ovington lived in Lakeway, Texas, 
and Charleston, W.Va., where she worked as an 
elementary school teacher, librarian, and guid- 
ance counselor. She enjoyed walking, reading, 
dancing, playing tennis, trips to the beach, good 
conversation, and spending time with those she 
loved. She died November 20, 2007, in Texas, 
leaving three children, four grandchildren, and 


two sisters. 


1948 

Edward Pheatt Snyder studied economics at 
the University of Chicago and spent more than 
30 years with the U.S. Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve, where he contributed 
to innovations in Treasury borrowing operations. 
He later oversaw the fixed income division of 
the Trust Department of the National Bank 
of Detroit, now part of JP Morgan Chase. He 
and his wife, Bonnie, moved to Venice, Fla., in 
1988, where he died September 16, 2007. In 
addition to his wife, he leaves two children and 


five stepdaughters. 


Dr. Paul J. Uhlinger followed his bachelor 


and master of divinity degrees from Oberlin with 
a PhD in philosophy at Boston University. He 
became an ordained Methodist minister in 1941, 
serving in several Ohio and Massachusetts 
churches. He also taught at various institutions, 
retiring as professor and head of the philosophy 
department at the University of Akron in 1979. 
He and his wife, Martha, enjoyed worldwide 


travels and lived for a time in Beirut, Lebanon. 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) 775-6575. 
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Dr. Uhlinger died September 9, 2007, in Exeter, 
N.H., leaving his wife, a daughter, two erand- 


children, and five great-grandchildren, 


1949 

Jonah Kalb, the quintessential entrepreneur, 
wrote seven children’s books, worked as a screen- 
writer for early television shows, served as pres- 
ident of an advertising agency, invented a game, 
and developed a greeting card line. He was also 
a consultant to many diverse industries and 
enjoyed coaching little league baseball in the 
1970s. Mr. Kalb served as a Merchant Marine 
during WWII and in the Army during the 
Korean War. He died October 22, 2007, in 
Bedford, Mass., leaving his wife, Jeanne Astier 
Kalb '48, two children, and two grandchildren. 


1951 

Margaret Dolliver Goodyear worked in an 
Alaskan orphanage for three years before earn- 
ing a masters degree in early childhood devel- 
opment at the University of Minnesota. She 
lived and worked in Baghdad, Egypt, and then 
Paris for 16 years while her husband, Alan, 
worked for UNESCO. The last 23 years were 
spent in Katikati, New Zealand, where she har- 
vested kiwi and volunteered with a visitor's cen- 
ter and other residents’ groups. A well-traveled, 
adventurous woman known for embracing her 
many communities, Mrs. Goodyear died Octo- 
ber 31, 2007, in Auckland. She leaves her hus- 
band; two daughters, including Ruth Goodyear 
Diver ’82; a son; and four grandchildren. She 
also leaves a dozen Oberlin classmates with 
whom she maintained a Round Robin corre- 


spondence for 56 years. 


Lois Rae Collard Yaffee attended the Yale 


School of Nursing before marrying her hus- 


band, Howard, with whom she shared a lifetime 
love of jazz. In Lexington, Mass., where she raised 
four children, she volunteered with the American 
Field Service, Lexington Public Schools, Girl 
Scouts, and the Lexington Historical Society. She 
died October 25, 2007, leaving her children, 
a grandson, and her sister, LaVerne Collard 
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1952 
Elizabeth Powell was an artist, illustrator, and 


political cartoonist whose work in recent years 


appeared in feminist and progressive periodicals 
such as Off Our Backs, Women’s Review of Books, 


and Radical Teacher, of which she was long-time 


art director. Earlier in life, she wrote art reviews 
for Park East and other magazines. She died 
September 15, 2007, leaving her husband, 


Richard Ohmann 752, and five children. 


Mary Lou McMullen Woods earned a mas- 
ters degree at New York University and taught 
elementary students at the School for Excep- 
tional Children in New York in the 1950s. In 
Greenwich, Conn., she raised four children and 
began a career of activism, serving on the Board 
of Estimate and Taxation and the boards of the 
League of Women Voters, the NAACP, the 
YWCA, and her local Oberlin alumni chapter. 
For 17 years, she sang in the Greenwich Choral 
Society and was active with the local symphony 
and chamber players group. She also enjoyed 
traveling overseas and took each of her grand- 
children on an Elderhostel trip. Mrs. Woods 
died October 9, 2007, leaving her children, 
including Sarah Woods 82; six grandchildren; 
and former husband, Clifford. 


1953 
Dr. J. Stanley Ballinger, MM, a violinist and 


music educator who served as president of the 
New England Conservatory for five years, died 
November |, 2007, at his home in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. He began his career at Fort Hayes 
State College in Kansas before returning to 
Oberlin, where, from 1958 to 1963, he was 
assistant dean, then acting dean of the 
Conservatory. He also directed the Oberlin 
Orchestra and Collegiate Symphony and organ- 
ized a Stravinsky festival. Returning to the class- 
room, he received a doctorate in conducting at 
the University of Illinois and became chair of 
the music department at Northern Illinois 
University. In 1977, he began his tenure at the 
New England Conservatory, where he brought 
high-profile musicians to teach and enlarged 
the degree offerings. In later years, he devoted 
himself to the teachings of Meher Baba, a spir- 
itual teacher from India. Dr. Ballinger leaves 


two children and a sister. 


1954 


Rev. Walter Gandek attended the School of 
Theology at Drew University, graduating in 1957, 
and served a number of United Methodist 
churches in New Jersey until his retirement 
about nine years ago. He died August 23, 2007, 
in Mt. Holly, N.J., leaving his wife, Ruth Watson 
Gandek ‘54; three children; seven grandchil- 


dren; and brother-in-law Charles Watson ’61. 
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Ann Lesser began a 41-year career with the 
Warren (Ohio) Public Library in 1956, first as a 
beloved children’s librarian known for her story- 
telling and summer reading games, and eventu- 
ally as library director. In the 1980s, she guided 
the library through a major expansion project 
and later managed the transition to computers 
and the Internet. Very active in her community, 
Mrs. Lesser sang in several local choirs, served 
on the Warren County Housing Authority and 
Historical Society, and served as curator of a 
local art gallery. She died November 17, 2007, 
in Chestertown, Md., leaving her brother and 18 
nieces and nephews. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Oberlin Office of Develop- 
ment, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1957 

Walter Penman Bogner, an architect, had a 
love for the materials of art and nature. He died 
July 25, 2007, at his home in Lincoln, Mass., 
leaving his wife, Evelyn, a son and daughter, 
and three grandchildren. 


Marlene Haynie Davis taught in the Cleveland 
public schools before moving to Baton Rouge, 
La., where she taught for more than 15 years. 
Active in the Broadmoor Baptist Church, she 
taught Sunday school and served on the board 
of deacons. While at Oberlin, she was a mem- 
ber of the debate team, a junior counselor at 
Tank, a mock convention delegation chair, and 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. As an alumna, 
she served as class president. Mrs. Davis died 
October 9, 2007, leaving her husband, Lawrence 
Davis '57; two sons, including Steven Davis '84; 
and three grandchildren. 


1958 

Barbara Milton Andrews earned a graduate 
degree from Rutgers and spent much of her life 
in public service. A licensed clinical social work- 
er with psychotherapy practices in Princeton, 
N.J., and New York City, she ultimately retired 
from the New Jersey Department of Health and 
Senior Services. She died October 8, 2007, in 
Tucson, Ariz., leaving three children, three grand- 
children, and a great-grandchild. 


by, 


remained as a professor of surgery until 1978. 
While there, he helped advance some of the 
original research on liver transplants. From 1978 
until his retirement in 2004, he practiced gen- 
eral and vascular surgery in West Bend, Wis., and 
was active in his church and on several medical 
and charitable boards. He died June 3, 2007, 
from complications following a stroke. He leaves 
his wife of 47 years, Judith Stanier Lewis ‘60; a 
son; three daughters, including Janet Lewis 


Muth 92; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


1960 

Rev. Andrew Ward Smith earned a master 
of divinity degree at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and became ordained in the United 
Church of Christ. He served in several small 
northeast Ohio churches while becoming in- 
volved in the anti-war movement. A strong sup- 
porter of civil rights, he was a direct relative of 
abolitionist Henry Ward Beecher and author 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. He acted in Cleveland- 
area community theater productions, volunteered 
at the Cain Park arts park, and, with his wife, 
Carolyn Sloan Smith, ‘60, served as Oberlin 
class president for 25 years. Rev. Smith died 
September 13, 2007, of small cell lung cancer. 
He leaves his wife, two children, and three 


_ grandchildren. Memorial contributions may be 


made to the Organ Department at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Office of Development, 
50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1964 


_ Millicent Morin Fletcher was a talented 
artist who chose to spend much of her career in 


social work and working for the state of Illinois. 
She later operated her own company in 


| 


Springfield, caring for people's pets, and every | 


Christmas gave customers custom-designed 
drawings of their animals. She died September 
8, 2007, leaving her mother and brother. 


1976 


Jordan Powers (formerly Jordan Norton), of | 


Brookline, Mass., was driven by love and loyal- 


ty to family and friends, as well as a passion for 


_ jazz and literature. He died September 22, 2007, 


Dr. J. David Lewis attended the University of | 


Tennessee Medical School, spent two years 
with the Public Health Service, and completed 
his residency in general surgery at the Medical 


College of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, where he 


48 


leaving his wife, Linda Raymond Powers '77, two 


children, and several siblings. 


mao 


Dr. Matthew P. Hardy, a senior scientist at the 
Population Council, a nonprofit research organi- 


zation in New York, died November 4, 2007, at 


his home after completing the New York City 
Marathon. A preeminent specialist in male repro- 
ductive health, he was to receive the American 
Society of Andrology’s Distinguished Service 
Award in 2008. With a PhD from the University 
of Virginia, he studied stress and reproduction, 
male contraception, and environmental toxicants 
and male fertility. He was also the president and 
managing partner of the Testis Workshop, a bien- 
nial international meeting for scientists working 
on male fertility and infertility. Dr. Hardy earned 
several grants from the U.S. Institutes of Health 
and published more than 65 papers. An avid run- 
ner and member of the New York Road Runners 
Club, he took part in more than a dozen 


marathons. He leaves his wife, Dianne. 


1982 

Katherine Chapin Helper, a respected art 
dealer and consultant, immersed herself in the 
New York art world following graduation, where 
she worked and directed several galleries, 
including the Sharpe Gallery, Stiebel Modern, 
and the K&E Gallery. Throughout the 1990s 
she curated many contemporary art exhibits, 
recently co-founding the art consulting firm 
Chapin Sloan in New York. A known ally for 
emerging artists, Ms. Helper was skilled in 
matching works of arts with potential buyers. 
She was the third generation of Chapin women 
to attend Oberlin, following her grandmother, 
Priscilla Chapin '25, and mother, Diana Chapin 
Helper '53. She died October 6, 2007, after a 
long battle with cancer. She leaves her mother, 
father, and brother. Her art books and catalogues 
are now housed at the New York Academy of 
Art, which has created a memorial fund to sup- 


port students. 


1986 

Dr. Daphne Berdahl, an anthropologist known 
for her studies of post-communism eastern 
Germany, died of breast cancer on October 5, 
2007, at her home in St. Paul, Minn. An associ- 
ate professor of anthropology at the University 
of Minnesota, she was best-known for her work, 
Where the World Ended (California University 
Press, 1999), a study of the transformation of 
everyday life in a small village (on the east side) 
of the east-west German border immediately 
following German reunification. Among her many 
awards was a 2007-08 Guggenheim Fellowship 
and a McKnight Professorship at Minnesota. 
Dr. Berdahl leaves her husband, John Baldwin 


'86; two daughters; her parents; and two sisters. 
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COME LOOK US OVER 


Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar, *50, a resident of Kendal 


Visitors are always welcome at Kendal including this young beauty who bounced out 
of the woods nearby and through the grounds, meeting at least one resident last fall. 


Try It! Yt owl Like It! is our 
way Of letting you get to know us, really 
get to know us. It’s a program for visiting, 
actually living at Kendal for a day or two 
at a most reasonable rate, being part of 
the community, meeting residents and 
staff, eating in the dining areas with us, 
swimming in the pool, working out in the 
fitness room, attending programs, etc. 


Contact the Admissions Office for more 
information and to arrange a possible 
visit. Better yet, if you’re in Oberlin for 


your reunion or commencement, stop 

by for an escorted tour (greeters all day 
Saturday and Sunday) and to talk with our 
admission staff. While in town during that 
weekend, give us a call at 775-0094 to have 
a driver meet you. We’re also in the local 
phone directory. 
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ONE MORE THING 


Mountain Music Sophomore violinist Shawn LeSure, perched atop a Pichincha Mountain ledge over- 
looking Quito, Ecuador, was among a group of Oberlin Conservatory musicians who 
performed and taught at the Franz Liszt Conservatorio during winter term. The school 
was founded by Ecuadoran Sofia Izurieta ‘95. The trip was sponsored by Professor of 
Music Education Joanne Erwin. 


photo by Jane Mitchell '10 


